














Are homemakers ahead of teachers 
on “controlled suds” washing? 





Not when teachers use the free demonstration ideas 
provided by a//, the new controlled suds detergent 


CROSS THE COUNTRY, women 
who own automatic washers 
have found they can get clothes 
much cleaner by using all]... the 
new “controlled suds’’ detergent. 
Are you giving your students as 
much information as these home- 
makers have? 
The reason all washes cleaner is 
because its ‘‘controlled suds’’ never 





interfere with the action of an auto- 
matic. all dissolves in the wash 
water without making thick, heavy 
suds that cushion the washing ac- 
tion. It’s the sloshing around and 
rubbing against each other that 
gets clothes really clean. 


all is free-rinsing, too! 


Because all’s few suds rinse away 
entirely, clothes are completely free 


from suds, scum or curd. That’s 
why white clothes washed in all] 
never look grey—and why colored 
clothes never look dingy. 


You can teach this modern meth- 
od of home laundering with or with- 
out an automatic washer in your 
classroom. One of the free booklets 
we have available for you is a 16- 
page outline of teaching suggestions 
and easy demonstrations which will 
quickly show your students why 
“controlled suds’? outwash heaps 
of suds. Send for it today. 





new miracle fabrics. 





Get free Home Laundering Teaching Kit now! 


INTRODUCTORY TEACHING KIT prepared by the makers of 
all contains practical outlines for lessons, stain removal 
chart, a copy of a student booklet you may order free in 
quantities. Kit also contains information and order form 
for the most complete manual in the home laundry field 
... the “all about laundering’? Reference Manual. It is 
approved and used by nearly 9,000 teachers. Everything 
you need to know about modern laundering is in the 
Manual, including detailed information about washing the 


Use coupon on page 29 to order Teaching Kit 
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FREE WALL CHART 
Colorful 2214” by 1514” 
Wall Chart, on the care of 
the teeth, is included in the 
new Lambert “‘Care Kit.” 
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CONTINUOUS ANTI-ENZYME ACTION 
AND ORAL HYGIENE 


Lambert’s new teaching aids for classroom for 9 out of every 10 people tested. 

use include units that explain this important FREE: Mail coupon on page 29 for the new 
new scientific development simply, factu- Lambert ‘‘Care Kit”’ of wall charts, student 
ally, and visually. They show why ... and folders, and lecture outlines covering care of 
how... continuous anti-enzyme action the teeth, care of the skin, care of the breath, 
can protect against tooth decay acids, for care of the throat, care of the scalp, and 
12 to 24 hours after each brushing— proved care of the mouth. 


& Prepared for the teaching profession 
by the makers of s 7 


| STOPS THE MAJOR CAUSE An, aii 
OF TOOTH DECAY EVERY ~ ne 
MINUTE OF EVERY DAY! 


Lambert Pharmacal Company Division of The Lambert Company St. Louis, Missouri 
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Modern Living Has Gone All-Electric... 
Teach it BETTER with 





Automatic Electric Ranges 














experiencing a revolution in 
their homes. Old fashioned 
kitchens and home laundries 
are making way for the modern, 
labor-saving All-Electric Kitchens 
and Home Laundries. Time-con- 
suming household tasks are being 
done automatically —with electricity. 

With modern homes going all-electric, your students 
should know more about the operation of today’s elec- 
trical servants. The preservation and preparation of food 
...the washing of dishes...doing the family laundry... 
all are done better today through the miracle of electricity. 

To teach electrical living efficiently, it follows that the 
electric appliances in your Home Economics Laboratory 


hia amas should be the most modern . . . with all the newest fea- 
a 
— 


Hotpoint 


tures included in Hotpoint’s full line of modern electric 
appliances. Hotpoint, world’s largest exclusive manu- 
facturers of major electric appliances, and pioneer in 
electric ranges, automatic dishwashers, and electric water 
heaters, stands ready to help you with its Educational 
Plan...a plan designed to bring your students elec- 
trical living at its best. Have your Hotpoint distributor 
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Hotpoint Automatic Dishwashers 


Hotpoint Automatic Electric Water Heaters 
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tell you about it. 
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Hotpoint Food Freezers 


§ © REFRIGERATORS © DISHWASHERS © DISPOSALLS* © FOOD FREEZERS © CA 


Students of today are 









Hotpoint 
Automatic Clothes Washers 











Hotpoint 
Sealed-Chamber Clothes Dryers 


Hotpoint 
Food Waste Disposalls® 


BINETS © AUTOMATIC WASHERS 


CLOTHES DRYERS © ROTARY IRONERS © AIR CONDITIONERS © DEHUMIDIFIERS 


HOTPOINT Co. (A Division of General Electric Company) 5600 West Tay 


lor Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
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Torties Ii tis 


UPPETS and marionettes are 

toys handled by adults for the 

amusement of children,” is the 
definition given by the curator of 
the Index of American Design of the 
National Gallery of Art. But pup- 
pets are frequently handled by chil- 
dren for the amusement of adults, or 
other children. And _ increasingly 
puppets are being used to advantage 
as an audio-visual device in home 
economics Classes. 

Puppets differ from marionettes 
in that they are worked by hand 
and fingers inserted glove-like into 
the figure. Marionettes are worked 
by strings attached to the figure in 
several places and manipulated from 
a position above the stage. Puppets 
are not only simple to manipulate, 
but they are easily constructed by 
young students, and a clever cast of 


puppet characters can be rather 
quickly assembled. On page 14, 
you'll find step-by-step directions 


for making puppets from bits of 
scrap materials, old newspapers, pa- 
per towels, and a little tempera paint. 

Constructing the puppets, arrang- 
ing the stage, and writing the pup- 
pet playlet can be a learning ex- 
perience for students that stimulates 
imaginative and creative talents. It 
also provides a pleasurable situation 
for students to learn to work to- 
gether. On page 15, Dorcas Williams 
describes some of these benefits to 
seventh grade students who worked 
on a puppet project under her super- 
vision. 


& 


Puppet playlets which have more 
than entertainment value can be 
originated. They can serve as dra- 
matic discussion-starters. For in- 
stance, a cast of puppet characters 
which represent a family group can 
be constructed and used to enact 
family relationship problems with 
much the same results as in simple 
role playing. By talking through 

the puppet characters, students can 


4 


express feelings and describe situa- 
tions which they might hesitate to 
bring up in class discussions. After 
a bit of puppet-playing, the class is 
set for a less personal discussion of 
family problems. 

A school lunch supervisor found 
still another way to utilize puppets. 
She carried a pixie-like hand pup- 
pet with her when she visited school 
lunch rooms. The pixie puppet would 
suddenly pop out behind a youngster 
to say, “What, aren’t you drinking 
milk today?” . With appropriate re- 
marks of this sort, the supervisor 
could start discussions in the lunch- 
room on good nutrition before the 
surprised children realized what had 
happened. 


% 
~~ 


One of the benefits mentioned by 
Mrs. Williams that derived from her 
students’ puppet project was good 
public relations for her department. 
Two other articles in this issue take 
up the theme of public relations for 
home economics. 

Best Years of Our Lives, page 16, 
is a fashion show presentation which 
was specifically written to acquaint 
parents and friends with the variety 
of professional experiences offered 
students through home economics 
courses. This fashion show was suc- 
cessfully staged last year at Wiscon- 
sin State College, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin, under the direction of 
Rita Youmans. The script could be 
adapted to a high school presentation 
as well. 

In Plattsburg, New York, a new 
low-cost housing project offered a 
made-to-order laboratory for the 
home furnishings and home manage- 
ment classes of the New York State 
Teachers College. On page 22, Lucie 
P. Burwash, Ann Buntin, and Janet 
Swayne describe how their resource- 
ful students decorated a _ model 
apartment for a family of four. Not 
only was this a worthwhile and prac- 
tical experience for the students, but 











the authors stress how the project 
awakened the interest of the com- 
munity in the work of the home eco- 
nomics department. 


%, 
bd 


Along about this time of year 
thoughts turn to summer plans. Per- 
haps this will be the summer that 
you take advantage of some of the 
up-to-date workshop sessions or the 
inviting classes which will be held 
at universities and colleges across 
the country. (A listing of a few of 
these courses is presented on page 
9, and more will be printed next 
month.) ‘Or perhaps this is the sum- 
mer you will jaunt to Europe on 
such a tour as is planned for sum- 
mer session credit by the Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 

2, 
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There’s a lot to see and learn about 
this country, too, especially if you 
head for California in July. Today’s 
Challenge to the Home Economist 
will be the topic under discussion 
at the 45th annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, which will be held July 6 to 7 
in San Francisco. In addition to 
providing the opportunity to com- 
pare problems with fellow home 
economists and to learn new ways 
of meeting ‘“‘Today’s Challenge,” the 
annual meeting is a perfect setting 
for making new friendships and re- 
newing old ones. And all those who 
attended the last San Francisco con- 
vention can testify that the Cali- 
fornia Bay area is a particularly en- 
chanting place in which to hold a 
convention. It’s not too soon—nor 
too late—to start making plans to 
attend your annual professional 
meeting. 
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NEWS NOTES... 





consumers to work together for 

their mutual benefit was made 
recently by Helen C. Canoyer, dean 
of the New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

Speaking before the annual 
urban-rural banquet at Batavia, 
New York, Miss Canoyer said, “Too 
much attention is given in the class- 
room, by government, in publica- 
tions, and by business itself to 
points of disagreement between pro- 
ducers and consumers. Without 
meaning to, we have emphasized 
these disagreements, whereas actu- 
ally the areas of mutual interest are 
more numerous and more important 
to both groups. 

“There is a real need for under- 
standing which only can be brought 
about by a long-term educational 
program,” she continued. “The pro- 
ducer needs to know more about 
what the consumer wants, when he 
wants it, and in what packages, size, 
and form. Similarly the consumer 
needs to know more about what goes 
on before a product reaches the re- 
tailer’s shelves and what effect a 
casual attitude has on the price he 
pays.” 


A STRONG plea for producers and 


Spring Week-End 


The College of Home Economics 
at the Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity will hold its fifth annual Spring 
Week-End April 9 to 10—a two-day 
program of speeches, discussions, 
exhibits, demonstrations, skits, and 
movies. 

This year’s theme is “Home Art 
in Family Living.” The program 
will place emphasis on home art as 
an interrelated part of family life, 
showing its application not only to 
home furnishings, interiors, and 
creative activities of family mem- 
bers, but also to foods, clothing, 
family relationships, and the con- 
tribution of the family to the com- 
munity. Many distinguished speak- 
ers will participate. 

Invitations are being extended to 
homemakers, home economists, high 
school students, designers and 


artists, and other interested individ- 
uals or groups. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Col- 
lege of Home Economics, the Penn- 
sylvania State University, State 
College, Pa. (Note: The name has 
been officially changed from the 
Pennsylvania State College.) 


Summer Camp Jobs 


Teachers, dietitians, and students 
interested in employment in summer 
camps in New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey are 
urged to register immediately with 
the Camp Unit, Professional Serv- 
ice, New York State Employment 
Service, 1 East 19th Street, New 
York 3, N. Y. Openings for men and 
women over the age of 18 range 
from general counsellors to assis- 
tant and head dietitians, and camp 
directors. 


Survey Course 


Bradford Junior College, Brad- 
ford, Massachusetts, is now offering 
a one-semester home economics sur- 
vey course including foods and nu- 
trition, clothing, home management, 


and home furnishing. The course is 
designed for students who want to 
investigate their special interests 
and for those who want homemaking 
training but lack time for more ex- 
tensive study because of their prep- 
aration in the academic field for 
transfer to four-year colleges. 


From Here to There— 


Margaret C. Dumbach is the first 
woman to be appointed to the board 
of directors of the Belle Vernon 
Milk Company, Ohio. Miss Dum- 
bach has been dietitian for the com- 
pany for the past ten years. A 
graduate of Notre Dame College, 
Cleveland, she was for six years 
first assistant dietitian at Cleve- 
land’s City Hospital. 


Leone Rutledge Carroll has been ap- 
pointed home economics consultant 
for the Dow Chemical Company, 
Midland, Michigan. A graduate of 
Milwaukee - Downer College, Mrs. 
Carroll has a wide range of experi- 
ence in home economics, including 
working with the Bureau of Chem- 
istry in the administration of Pure 
Food Laws and high school and col- 
lege home economics teaching. She 
maintains her home economics con- 
sultant service at Barrington, IIli- 
nois. 


Clara Anderson is the new state 
home agent for the Colorado A & M 
Extension Service. Mrs. Anderson 
has been on the Colorado extension 
service staff since 1935, and has 
been assistant state home agent 
since 1951. She replaces Helen Prout 
who has joined the staff of the State 
College of Washington as state home 
agent. 





Dates to Remember 





APRIL |8—Easter 
MAY |-8—National Baby Week 


9—Mother's Day 
JUNE 20—Father's Day 


cisco, California 


Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 
Toronto, Ontario 


Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 


sylvania 


Beach, Florida 


2-8—Nationai Home Demonstration Week 


22-25—Future Homemakers of America: Southern Regional Meeting, Princess 
Issena Hotel, Daytona Beach, Florida; Central Regional Meeting, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan 

27-JULY 2—National Education Association Convention, New York City 

28-JULY |!—Future Homemakers of America North Atlantic Regional Meeting, 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire 


JULY 6-9—American Home Economics Association 45th Annual Meeting, San Fran- 


19-23—Future Homemakers of America Pacific Regional ‘Meeting, Utah State 
AUGUST 24-26—Canadian Home Economics Association 8th Biennial Convention, 


OCTOBER 10-13—National Home Demonstration Agents’ Annual Meeting, Sherman 


26-29—American Dietetic Association 37th Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, Penn- 


NOVEMBER 16-20—American School Food Service Association Meeting, Miami 
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... With an eye to the 


“BUGGY ’'’N BIKE?’ ce! 


Learning to ride a bike or pushing a doll 
buggy around the block are part of the 
Percent Gontibetion of pre-schoolers big job of growing up—so 
D Fas pte is learning to eat a variety of foods, to 
airy Foods, Other Anima meet the nutrient needs of growth and 
Food Products, and Foods of Plant to establish good eating habits for a 

0] dy-4Tamm Comm) 10h ed 1-10) GU t-1-10 |W e) a oad -ta-re1 alole) mm @lallile) healthy life. 
Protein is essential for the child’s devel- 


© 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 oping muscle, and for growth of bone as 
well. Milk and milk products are the 


CALORIES Ee = i//////28 primary source of protein in the diet of 
PROTEIN 33 young children.! Eggs, meat, fish and 


poultry are also sources of high quality 
CALCIUM protein and should be included in the 
IRON 


fy 
“44 shild’s diet. 
ee ide aieetenen, and vitamin D are 
17 4 


required for the normal calcification of 

































































z094) bones and teeth, a conti s "8S 
<_< VV 510M ee ens 
RIBOFLAVIN of slow linear growth. One quart of vita- 
min D fortified milk per day will provide 


= 48 WILL. 43! adequate quantities of these nutrients 
MMM TLL agate sae other minerals 


Other Animal Products All Other Foods are needed for red blood cell formation 
and as catalysts in various enzyme sys- 
tems. These nutrients are provided by 
SF-E-1-1o mela Mmaal-1a10 im a’ 0) (er-] Mme) ay. Vaal -1alor- 1am folele Ml al-le)h c-) eggs, meats, fish, fruits, vegetables, and 

rial rolale olaen die (-s-M-TIMD E-halelal-1 Mi si-1-1-F-1eelg Mm Oe] Lalol| Ma -von whole grain or enriched cereals. 
rolaalaal-lalel-tomel(-1¢-1em-1ile),f-lale-t-mielailarel href er Ii) All the essential vitamins must be pro- 
in this age Group aims Ins UGSS Caity toods vided for the formation and functioning of 

at level recommended in copy. , ° . . 

‘ normal body tissues. Milk and milk prod- 
ucts are the main source of riboflavin and 
of pre-formed vitamin A in children’s diets 
...and provide some of all the other 
known vitamins. 

Whole grain or enriched cereals and 
legumes supplement dairy foods and 
meats as sources of the B-vitamins. Citrus 
fruits, tomatoes, and other fruits and 
vegetables are needed as a source of vita- 
min C ... and provide liberal amounts of 
vitamin A as well. 

\ Energy for growth and a¢tivity is pro- 

vided by all foods. More than 85 per 
cent of the necessary calories come from 
fats and carbohydrates,? both of which 
are needed for adequate nutrition of the 
young child.! Butterfat is an excellent 
and dependable dietary fat for children 
of this age group. 

Approximately one quart of milk, or its 
equivalent in other dairy foods—cheese, ice 
cream and butter—is recommended for in- 
clusion in the diet of the normal young 
child every day. 
lJeans, P. C. Feeding of healthy infants and chil- 
dren. J. Am. Med. Assn. 142: 807 (March) 1950 
?The National Food Situation, NFS—60 U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., (April- 
June) 1952. 
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Introduction to Exceptional Children 


By Harry J. Baker 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $5.00 Pp. 500 1953 Revised 

The underlying theory of this 
text is that exceptional children are 
fundamentally similar to normal 
children and that they differ mainly 
in degree, depending upon the se- 
verity of their defect. Thus the au- 
thor attempts to relate the educa- 
tion of exceptional children to nor- 
mal children in logical and meaning- 
ful ways. 

Various types of exceptional chil- 
dren are discussed including those 
who are physically handicapped, 
gifted, feebleminded, mentally ill, 
and those with behavior problems or 
an educational disability. A descrip- 
tion of characteristics, possible 
treatments, and reports of some re- 
medial programs or programs ad- 
justed to the needs of the child are 
included. Each chapter is concluded 
with a series of questions, topics 
for discussion, and comprehensive 
reference lists. —F.S. 


Thrift With a Needle 


By Mildred Graves Ryan 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
Price $2.95 Pp. 165 1954 

Can mending be interesting? If 
you do not think so, it will pay you 
to read Thrift With a Needle. There 
will always be mending. It has such 
a definite bearing on the way a per- 
son looks, and with the amount of 
wear given by household textiles. 
Mending offers an excellent way to 
save money. 

Mrs. Ryan suggests that the task 
of mending will be more pleasant 
if you have a convenient place to 
work and the proper equipment. 
She presents basic sewing and 
pressing techniques and gives spe- 
cific instructions for darning, mend- 
ing knitwear, patching, sewing on 
the elastic fabrics of foundation 


BOOKS 
IN 


REVIEW 


garments, and repairs of men’s and 
children’s clothing. Also included 
are suggestions for refitting and re- 
modeling clothing, and refreshing 
accessories. 

The material is presented in an 
easy-to-find, easy-to-follow manner. 
Many illustrations are used, but the 
line drawings seem a little small. 

—Reviewed by DoRoTHY S. DAY. 


The Book of Arts and Crafts 


By Marguerite Ickis 
and Reba Selden Esh 
Association Press, New York 
Price $4.95 Pp. 275 1954 

Teachers, recreation leaders, and 
therapists looking for new craft 
ideas are sure to find them in this 
book. More than a thousand useful 
things made from low-cost materials 
are described and easy-to-follow di- 
rections given. Many of the proj- 
ects are illustrated with how-to-do- 
it line drawings. The crafts are col- 
lected in five groups: crafts for the 
home, crafts for personal adorn- 
ment, crafts for camps and _ play- 
grounds, crafts for little children, 
and crafts for special needs. The 
latter group has poster ideas, party 
decorations and the like. The ma- 
jor mediums—wood, leather, metal, 
plastics, paper, textiles, and clay— 
are all included. —R. R. 


The Kitchen Book 
of Planning and Remodeling 


By Reginald R. Hawkins 
D. Van Nostrand Company, New York 
Price $4.00 Pp. 345 1953 

This book has such a definite 
“man in the kitchen” point of view 
that the homemaker or teacher may 
react unfavorably to some of the au- 
thor’s comments and _ suggestions. 
However, if the somewhat dogmatic 
attitude of the author can be over- 
looked, the reader will find many 
practical and workable suggestions 
for planning and remodeling kitch- 
ens. The book is sound and is ob- 


viously the result of much investi- 
gation. Some of the topics covered 
are kitchen decoration, storage, win- 
dows and doors, and appliances. 


Practical Upholstering 
By Commercial Trades Institute 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 
Price $5.00 Pp. 296 1953 

This is a fine text for use in up- 
holstery courses. Illustrated with 
many technique photographs and 
how-to-do sketches, the text is fac- 
tual and easy-to-follow. Introduc- 
tory chapters describe simple uphol- 
stery techniques, and later chapters 
discuss more difficult assignments 
such as wing chairs and sofas. Em- 
phasis is given to construction tech- 
niques and good workmanship, but 
the application of design and in- 
terior decoration principles is also 
stressed. —F.S. 


Food Selection and Preparation 


By Marion Deyoe Sweetman 

and Ingeborg MacKellar 

John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York 
Price $6.50 Pp. 645 1954 Revised 

Now in its fourth edition, this 
widely-used college food text has 
been revised to include the many 
new developments that have taken 
place in the field. With a greater 
variety of foods now being offered 
special emphasis is given to the se- 
lection of foods. 

As in previous editions the sub- 
ject matter has been planned to ac- 
company laboratory work on food 
selection, preparation, and meal 
planning. The authors point out 
that the book may be used selec- 
tively in beginning courses with 
students who have had no chemistry, 
reserving the more technical ma- 
terial for advanced students. 
customs. —J.de G. 


The Art of Hungarian Cooking 


By Paula Pogany Bennett 
and Velma R. Clark 
Doubleday and Company, New York 
Price $3.50 Pp. 212 1954 

A gay and inviting book, The Art 
of Hungarian Cooking contains 
more than 200 recipes from the best 
in Hungarian cooking — paprika 
veal with sour cream, beef goulash, 
stuffed cabbage, hearty soups, and 
desserts such as poppy seed cakes 
and cherry strudel. In _ addition 
there is a wealth of material on the 
traditions, ceremonies, and life of 
the Hungarian people, with typical 
feast-day menus. The book is illus- 
trated with charming drawings 
showing many of the dishes and 
customs. —J. de G. 
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Summer Study 


UMMER study has become an im- 
§ portant activity for home econom- 
ics teachers. It offers opportunity 
for advanced study, for pursuing 
special interests, and for sharing 
ideas with persons from all over 
the world. Here are announcements 
of summer schools received thus far. 


@ University of Alabama: Workshop 
on food cost control for school 
lunch supervisors and _ dietitians, 
June 7 to 26. Address inquiries to 


School of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 
© University of California: Two 


work conferences—nutrition, direct- 
ed by Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan; and 
family life education, directed by Dr. 
Judson T. Landis. July 12 to 238, 
following the AHEA convention. For 
credit, participation is restricted to 
a single conference. Write to Uni- 
versity Extension, University of 
California, Berkeley. 


e Cornell University: Courses avail- 
able in all phases of home economics, 
July 6 to August 14. Address: Of- 
fice of Admissions, Martha Van 
Rensselaer Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. : 


e Lowell Technological Institute: 


by Laborde Travel Service, July 10 
to August 17. Includes visits to 
shops, workrooms, and factories in 
many European countries, climaxed 
by a ten-day fashion seminar in 
Paris. Cost of tour, $1170. Laborde 
Travel Service, Inc., 1776 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


e United States Testing Company: 
Summer refresher course in textiles 
and testing techniques, July 26 tu 
Course, accredited by 
Columbia 


August 13. 


Teachers College, Uni- 








Professional advancement program | 
—Textile Workshop, June 21 to July | 


9; Fabrics, June 21 to July 2; and 
Textile Testing, July 6 to 16. Write 
to Director of Summer Schools, 
Lowell Technological Institute, Low- 
ell, Massachusetts. 


© Ohio State University: 


Family | 
centered teaching in action, work- | 


shop conducted by Dr. Esther Mc- | 
Ginnis, June 11 to 15. Address: | 


School of Home Economics, 
State University, Columbus. 


© Oregon State College: Workshops 
on a nursery school program and 
leadership roles of homemaking 
teachers, June 21 to July 3. (For 
information on other courses see ad- 
vertisement on page 46.) Write 


Ohio | 


to Director of Summer Schools, Ore- | 


gon State College, Corvallis, Ore- 
gon. 
e Pennsylvania State University: 


Intercultural studies in home eco- 
nomics, July 2 to August 7. Tour of 
Western Europe to gain insight into 
the lives and ways of living of these 
people. Price, $1250 includes trans- 
portation, hotels, and meals. Course 
may be taken for credit. Write to 
Dr. Dorothy Houghton, College of 
Home Economics, The Pennsylvania 
State University, State College, Pa. 


e Fashion Study Tour: Arranged 
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versity, for 3 points credit, will be 
held at the company’s laboratories in 
New Jersey. For information write 
to Ruth Holmes Little, Director, 
Consumer Service Division, U. S. 
Testing Company, Inc., 1415 Park 
Avenue, Hoboken, N. J. 


Editor’s Note: For a complete 
listing of summer sessions and work- 
shops in this country and abroad, 
see the March 8, 1954, issue of 
Scholastic Teacher. 


These cookies have no 
sugar in them at all— 
yet they’re as sweet 
and delicious as any 
you'd ever hope to 
bake. They're called 
Orange Nut cookies, 
and they’re made with 
SUCARYL® (Cycla- 
mate, Abbott)—a won- 
derful new .non-caloric 
sweetener for people 
on special diets. (You 
can cook and bake with 
it, and it won't turn 
bitter.) The whole story 
is in the SUCARYL 
Recipe Booklet. Would 
you like a copy?* 


Abbott 


*See Coupon Section 
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and citizen groups are working 

to take advantage of the 245 tele- 
vision channels that have been re- 
served for educational stations by 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. Non-commercial, educa- 
tional programs, broadcast on sepa- 
rate and distinct channels, are al- 
ready a reality in Houston and Los 
Angeles. Aided by such groups as 
the National Citizens Committee for 
Educational Television, some 21 
communities are expected to have 
educational stations in operation 
this year. 

A new Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 203, What Educational TV 
Offers You, provides a realistic ap- 
praisal of the challenges and prob- 
lems of this expanding educational 
medium. The author is Jack Mab- 
ley, radio and television critic of the 
Chicago Daily News. Among the 
topics covered are: progress made 
thus far, problems of financing and 
production, and the importance of 
developing community interest. 

The pamphlet is available from: 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Price 25 cents a copy; reduced rates 
for quantities of ten or more. 


Jone more and more educators 


Teaching Better Nutrition 

Nutrition education in elementary 
and secondary schools is the subject 
of a new slide film prepared by the 
Department of Nutrition, Harvard 
School of Public Health in coopera- 
tion with Swift & Co. 

Edited by F. Eugenia Whitehead, 
Helen S. Lockhart, and Frederick J. 
Stare, well-known authorities, the 
slide film, Let’s Teach Better Nu- 
trition, tells the story of how three 
communities—a suburb of a large 
city, a semi-rural community, and 
a rural community—extended and 
developed nutrition education in the 


elementary and secondary schools. 
Its purpose is to demonstrate to 
teachers, parents, school admini- 


strators, and other community lead- 
ers, how a school-community can de- 
velop such a program. 
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A helpful leader’s guide has been 
prepared to assist in the presentation 
of the 25-minute, 33 mm., color slide 
film. A sound track is also avail- 
able. Let’s Teach Better Nutrition 
may be purchased or borrowed from 
the Department of Nutrition, Har- 
vard School of Public Health, 695 
Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


To Help You Find it 

Looking for audio-visual teaching 
aids on mental health and personal 
adjustment? An _ excellent source 
for such materials is the Mental 
Health Materials Center. This non- 
profit agency serves as a clearing 
house for organizations producing 
and distributing educational mate- 
rials in family life, child guidance, 
and other aspects of human rela- 
tions. To receive announcements of 
new mental health materials and 


other information in this field, write 
to Mental Health Materials Center, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

A new division of this agency is 
the Human Relations Aids, which 
provides a convenient way to keep 
posted on new family life educational 
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A scene from slide film, Let's Teach Better Nutrition. 





material. Subscribers to this quar- 
terly service receive four packets, 
each containing a selection of book- 
lets, plays, films, and information 
about other materials. The cost is 
$6 per year; same address as above. 


Care of Film 

Dust and dirt on carelessly stored 
film and stray oil from the projector 
gates and sprockets can damage film, 
the Eastman Kodak Company re- 
minds us. Film should be rewound 
carefully and stored in a dustproof 
film can. Loose winding followed by 
tugging to make it tight will cause 
scratching. 

Excessive heat will make film dan- 
gerously brittle and may cause color 
fading. Do not store it over a heat 
register or on a sunny window sill. 
Film usually picks up enough mois- 
ture from the air to remain pliant. 
But too much moisture can also 
cause damage so store it in a rea- 
sonably dry place. 


Films of the Nations 


Films of the Nations’ new catalog 
lists more than 100 titles of films 
covering 23 sections of the world. 
Although in previous years the li- 
brary of Films of the Nations was 
limited to depicting other countries 
only, the 1954 catalog offers several 
new series such as Pageant of the 
States, a series of films on the 
U.S.A.; an Art Series; and a Nature 
Studies Series. 

Free copies of the catalog may be 
obtained from Films of the Nations, 
62 West 45th Street, New York 19, 
New York, or from any of the com- 
pany’s 12 regional distributors. 


Ve: 
Well-stocked grocery 





an 


store set up in the classroom provides learning experiences for these youngsters. 
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NOW a hand waxer with every feature especially designed 
to withstand stress! Provides 36 square inches of polishing . 

surface. The Beautiflor Waxer is completely guaranteed S pecia | Offer 
against manufacturing defects. Exclusive design provides 
these special features: 


Plastic head of tough, highest quality cellulose acetate. 
Flexible and non-breakable. Heavy ribbing provides extra 
shock-resistance. Smooth contours for easy cleaning. Will 
not scratch baseboard or quarter round. Newly designed 
socket for handle bites into wood—handle will not come 
loose during use. Attractive jade green color. 


to Home Economists 
Regular $2.89 Kit 


you get the new Beautiflor Waxer 
with 
2 chenille pads 
1 steel wool pad 


1 pint Johnson's Beautiflor 
Liquid Wax (value 75¢) 


for °1.50 


Wood handle of No. 1 top-quality Douglas fir—sturdy 
and warp-free. Extra smooth—finished with two coats of 
chip-resistant semi-gloss lacquer. Primrose yellow. 


Aluminum pan to hold pads is of heavy-gauge corrosion- 
resistant aluminum—springy, will not get out of shape. 
Rolled edges for easy placement and removal of pads. New 
design, adaptable to regular cleaning cloths. 


Washable chenille pads—primrose yellow. You get JOHNSONS. | 
two with the waxer. Fast color—top-quality fluffy chenille utiflor 
—closely stitched 14” pile. When attached, rolled edges 
form bumper. ones, a 
Steel wool pad for removing ground-in dirt—fine grade 

—will not damage flooring. Long, straight strands to pre- * 

vent shedding. 


Use coupon on page 29 or send your order (with remittance) 
direct to me. Be sure to indicate your school or business 


connection to get the special $1.50 price. 
The cost to consumers is $2.89, > ng Parekh 


Consumer Education Director 





JOHNSON’S WAX 
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EXCELLENT NUTRITIONAL SUPPLEMENTATION::-CEREAL AND MILK 
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» Cereal and Milk 


Breakfast Cereals are an important carrier 
of milk in the diet. In the average year, over 
two and one-half billion quarts of milk are 
eaten with cereals alone, accounting for 
about 15 per cent of the annual per capita 
fluid milk consumption. During May the 
American Dairy Association and the Cereal 
Institute are cooperating in a “Cereal and 
Milk Festival” to promote this great food 
team. 


In the above chart, 100 per cent equals the total amount of the nutrients —_,_, A 
common to both and calories supplied by the cereal serving. The black and The bar chart opposite shows how the com- 


gray bars represent the percentage contribution of nutrients and of calories 


made individually by the cereal and by the milk of the cereal serving. This ponents of the cereal and milk serving —one 


shows that in five of the nine nutrients, as well as in calories, the breakfast 
cereal alone provides more than 50 per cent of the total amounts contributed 


ounce of hot or ready-to-eat breakfast 


by both cereal and milk, and almost 50 per cent of the protein. These figures cereals* (whole grain, enriched, or restored), 


demonstrate the excellent manner in which cereal and milk supplement 


each other. 





four ounces of milk, and one teaspoonful of 
sugar—complement each other in their 
contribution of essential nutrients. 


If a line is drawn from the upper left corner 
to the lower right corner of the chart, the 
statement that the cereal and milk serving 


makes— 


The average cost of the cereal and milk serving is 


5 cents, based on current retail prices. Few indeed 
are the foods which, for this small cost, can make 
such a contribution to the satisfaction of daily 


nutritional requirements. 


“A Fifty-Fifty Contribution” 


—is graphically demonstrated. On a mathe- 
matical basis, considering the over-all nutri- 





The chart shown above is available for classroom use, size 
16” x 22”, in three colors. It is part of a teaching unit con- 
sisting of an interesting 20 page Teacher’s Source Book, 
titled, “The Nutritional Contribution of Breakfast Cereals”’ 
and 20 Students’ Work Sheets on the cereal and milk serving. 





tional contribution 100 per cent, the cereal 
contributes about 50 per cent, the milk 
about 48 per cent, the sugar about 2 per cent. 





*Composite average of all breakfast cereals on dry weight basis. 





YOU NEVER OUTGROW YOUR NEED F 





EREAL AND MILK 





[; kK R EK A a IN ST | ‘% U ‘fy EK, In C., 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A Research and Educational Endeavor Devoted to the Betterment of National Nutrition 
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windows and people love to 

watch us work. When one of 
our regular eighth grade classes is 
in session, the observers watch with 
appreciation, for these peppy young- 
sters in pretty aprons, whipping 
around to accomplish their share of 
hostessing, meal preparation, table 
setting, or perhaps doing the laun- 
dry, are quite a happy sight. 

But watching our class of men- 
tally handicapped girls, on the other 
hand, can cause misgivings. These 
girls are over-age, slow moving, and 
easily upset, and it takes time to 
discover that real progress is being 
made. 

Because of a few general charac- 
teristics there is a tendency to speak 
of retarded children as a group. We 
know, of course, that all children 
need to be considered individually 
and these slow learning youngsters 
are no exception. In fact, they are 
lost without personal understanding 
and acceptance. 

This relationship is often difficult 
to achieve and to maintain. Even 
in a small class, graded chronologi- 
cally, there is likely to be extreme 
variation in abilities and problems. 
Some of the girls are quite mature 


0 homemaking room door has 





Miss Stone teaches home economics 
in Madison Junior High School, 
Syracuse, New York. 
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physically and have grown-up inter- 
ests—yet are unable to read. Others, 
retarded generally, may have ac- 
quired the plodding, fearful air of 
those who are dependent on others 
for direction. Still others are so up- 
set by their life at home that it 
takes constant and prolonged effort 
to achieve any rapport at all. 

The aim, of course, is to have 
each girl progress at her optimum 
rate and without strain. But since 
these children are more than usu- 
ally sensitive to such influences as 
too little sleep, teasing, or the moods 
of adults, this pace is unpredictable 
and varies from day to day. Some- 
times one girl is affected; sometimes 
everyone may be. So each day it 
is necessary to take a quick inven- 
tory to see how matters stand. 

If a girl comes into a room and 
just stands there instead of going 
to wash her hands or to find her 
apron, something has gone wrong. 
We may be able to brighten her 
world before she leaves, but chances 
are she won’t lose herself in work 
with the rest of the group or pick 
up much speed in the ensuing forty 
minutes. A glum entrance is a clue 
that she’d prefer to work by herself 
at something routine. 

In a large room like ours there are 
plenty of these jobs available and 
also space to be alone. Thus she 
can be offered a choice of easy jobs 


Let's Help the 


Slow 
Learner 


By MARY ELOISE STONE 


and is usually pleased to accept one. 

These jobs must be very simple. 
Filling flour, sugar, or soap flake 
containers requires just about suf- 
ficient effort. Flat ironing will oc- 
cupy her attention, and, for the most 
part, will be well done. Spraying 
liquid on the window panes and wip- 
ing it off again shines up a dispo- 
sition as well as the glass. 

On the other hand, cleaning silver 
with a paste preparation is too com- 
plicated for an “off” day. Bits of 
polish gets scattered on the floor 
or she won’t want to wash and dry 
the silver after it is cleaned. Wash- 
ing the chalk board draws too many 
offers of help—and hence arguments 
—unless everyone else is already oc- 
cupied. Dusting, not a popular choice 
to begin with, brings her into con- 
tact with the others where criticism 
of her methods or of theirs soon 
causes a flare-up. 

Often the disturbance passes as 
she works, especially if I have a 
chance to praise her efforts or to 
talk a bit with her. By the time 
the girls have the table and food 
ready, she is generally able to join 
them. Then she may share in the 
clean-up as a matter of course. 

If it is one of the more capable 
girls who is out of sorts, the rest 
will require special help to compen- 
sate for her absence from the work- 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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@ CONSTRUCTION 


1. Make a cylinder over the index finger with the light 
cardboard. Fasten securely with paper tape. (Fig. 1.) 

2. Crumple a half sheet of newspaper and work it into 
a triangle to form the front of the face and the jaw bones. 
Fasten securely with tape. 

3. Roll a small piece of newspaper into the desired 
shape for the nose and fasten to the face with tape. Eyes, 
ears, mouth, and any part of the face you want to empha- 
size can be made in the same way. (See Fig. 2.) 

4. Be sure that all parts are fastened securely. 

5. Mix paste with water. 

6. Cut paper towels into small strips about 2 inches 
long and '/2 inch wide. Narrower strips will be necessary 
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_@ MATERIALS 


light cardboard, 4 x 4 
paper tape, 3 feet 
newspapers 
paper towels, 3 
paste 
jar for paste mixture 
scissors 
tempera paint 
brush 
cloth for costume 
2 feet by | foot 
material for hair 
rope, fur, yarn 


@ PREPARATION 

Draw several heads.—Observe the various parts of 
the face and their relation to each other. Emphasis 
should be placed on the eyes, nose, and mouth of 
the puppet. 


for certain parts of the face such as nose, eyes, or ears. 

7. Dip towel strips into paste and mould over face. 
Be sure to overlap each strip as you work. 

8. Paint head. For flesh color use white tempera paint 
and add some orange and a drop of blue. For shadows 
mix blue with a drop of orange, or green with a drop of 
red, or violet with a drop of yellow. 

9. Fasten material for hair, whiskers, etc., with glue. 

10. Cut paper pattern for costume first. Be sure there 
is enough room for hand movement. Fold cloth and cut 
costume. Sew costume inside out to conceal seams. Fasten 
to the puppet by means of a drawstring. (Fig. 3.) 


(Directions from Wilbur V. Bauer, director of art, 
Monongalia County Schools, Morgantown, W. Va.) 
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Working Together 
with 
PUPPETS 


By DORCAS WILLIAMS 


HERE are you going, pretty little girl?” inquired 

the wolf. “Oh, I am going to my grandmother’s 

house to take this basket of goodies,” Red Riding 
Hood replied. The curtains closed on the second scene 
of the familiar tale while the audience laughed and 
clapped for more. 

This was a puppet performance produced by the 
seventh grade home economics class at Monongalia 
High School in Morgantown, West Virginia. Fourteen 
seventh graders beginning a new unit on family fun 
activities decided that a hand puppet show could indeed 
contribute to family fun. 

The idea of the puppet project came from a three- 
day art workshop where the county art director, Wil- 
bur V. Bauer, explained how to make hand puppets. It 
revived memories of my younger days when a crude 
marionette show in front of a doorway in an upstairs 
hall had provided gay times for brothers, sisters, and 
neighborhood friends. 

The energetic seventh grade class accepted the pup- 
pet suggestion and were eager to experiment and get 
started. After many days of seemingly little progress, 
characters began to take shape. From collections of 
newspapers, paints, scrap bag material, and other odds 
and ends, Red Riding Hood’s family appeared. An old 
folding screen frame, cardboard box, picture frame, and 
old draperies were utilized for an attractive stage. 

Library books on marionettes and dolls were valuable 
references for the teacher and students. Marguerite 
Franklin, an elementary school teacher interested in 
the project, gave the class helpful suggestions and se- 
lected the music and records. Our school janitor was 
always available to do any carpentering work too dif- 
ficult for the class. 

Finally after many weeks of preparation the show 
was ready. Five cents admission was charged to help 


Mrs. Williams supervised this puppet project when she 
was vocational home economics teacher in Monongalia 
High School, Morgantown, West Virginia. She is now 
an assistant dietitian at a Philadelphia hospital. 
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pay the cost of supplies used in assembling the show. 
The students were admitted to the home economics 
room by classes. Four shows were presented the first 
day. The class and I knew that the hours of work were 
worth it when we observed the expression on the faces 
of our audience. 

Our puppet show did not end with the presentation 
in the school. It was featured as the main program 
during the first night of the county art exhibit and 
presented in four county elementary schools. 

The following year the new high school principal 
learned of our seventh grade activity and insisted that 
we let other schools know about our project. It was ar- 
ranged that we present the puppet show at the State 
Teachers’ Association meeting in Charleston. It all 
seemed a dream that the show would be given 225 miles 
away, but the dream came true. The show was pre- 
sented after the general afternoon session and was well 
received. Mimeographed sheets telling how to make the 
puppets had been made available by the country art 
director and these were distributed to many interested 
teachers. 

Many times I asked myself if the girls benefited from 
this type of a unit. Could other units have offered a 
wider variety of experiences? Should such activities 
continue to be encouraged? Yes, I decided. The project 
was not exempt from its share of discouragements dur- 
ing the preparation period. But certainly some of the 
rewards included opportunity for students to show 
ability in crafts, the experiences gained from working 
together and in groups, and the trip to the capital city. 

The interest in the activity carried over into the 
eighth grade class, and another puppet show was pro- 
duced. Because of the earlier show many problems 
were avoided. Teachers and students enjoyed and wel- 
comed the return engagement. 

It is difficult to say who enjoyed working and pro- 
ducing the puppet show more, the teacher or students. 
I believe that the activity provided experiences for 
seventh and eighth graders that books alone would 
not achieve. 








Best Years 
0 


ur 
Lives 


HY is it that today, after many 

years of teaching home _ eco- 

nomics in its broadest phases in 
junior and senior high schools and 
in colleges, many people still believe 
that “cooking and sewing” courses 
are the extent of home economics? 
Perhaps if we stop to think how 
often our public relations efforts 
concentrate on fashion shows, teas, 
banquets, or exhibits of things made 
in class, we can see how little we 
actually do to eliminate this un- 
fortunate conception. 

Last year our college home eco- 
nomics club recognized this problem 
and attempted a new method of 
interpretation. Instead of giving the 


usual fashion show, the students 
originated a Home Economics Re- 
view, called “Best Years of Our 


Lives.” This gave an over-all view 
of the variety of experiences a stu- 
dent majoring in home economics 
might have during her four years of 
college. 

The story was told and each scene 
introduced in a letter which was 
read by a student narrator sitting at 
a table at the extreme left front of 
the stage. Any explanation needed 
for the audience was given by a 
second narrator who also sat at left 


front. The stage was set up as the 
cross-section of three rooms of a 
home—living room in the center 


with kitchen and bedroom on the 
sides. By directing a spotlight from 
place to place on the stage the set 
could be left unchanged throughout. 
Because there were few speaking 
parts, rehearsal time was cut to a 
minimum. 


Miss Youmans is director of the 
home economics department, Wiscon- 
sin State College, Stevens Point. 
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By RITA L. YOUMANS 


The production, which took an 
hour and a half, was presented to 
invited high school guests, college 
students, and townspeople. The ca- 
pacity audience received the _ per- 
formance enthusiastically and the 
home economics club felt that it 
achieved its dual goal—to interpret 
to others the scope of the college 
home economics program, and to call 
attention to the unlimited opportuni- 
ties any girl has to use her training 
professionally and in everyday life. 

Curtain opens on living room. 
Baby-sitter and two children in 
night clothes are playing hide-and- 
seek. Baby-sitter asks child to find a 
book to read before bedtime. They 
curl up together on sofa for the 
story. She reads, then takes them to 
bed. Baby-sitter returns to living 
room desk to write. 

Narrator: Dear Mom: I’m spend- 
ing the evening baby-sitting. The 
children are in bed now and I am 
going to take this time to write you 
a long letter. I read them a story, 
and they went right to bed. Some- 
times children are difficult to put to 
bed after a story, but not if you use 
a trick we learned in child develop- 
ment class which is to get them all 
ready for bed before the story. 

Remember that navy cotton dress 
I made? I have it on now—and am 
I glad! After romping with the chil- 
dren it’s in a sorry state, but when 
I get home I’ll toss it in the wash. 
Anything but washable fabric would 
have to go to the cleaners. 

Baby-sitter stands, brushes dress, 
and leaves stage. 

It’s been three weeks since we 
moved into the home management 
house, and all six of us are becoming 





I’ve 


adept at managing our time. 
learned so much about planning nu- 
tritious, appetizing meals on a bud- 
get. We are using dry skim milk for 


cooking. It saves cost and calories 
and gives the same calcium as whole 
milk. 

Student wearing good standard 
work clothes enters living room 
carrying cleaning equipment in a 
basket and a vacuum cleaner. She 
cleans, using proper motions, bend- 
ing, etc. Second student in cobbler 
apron is at work in the kitchen. 

After living as a family group as 
we do in the home management 
house, we certainly learn to appre- 
ciate our classmates as real people 
with different points of view. We 
also learn proper ways to use labor- 
saving equipment and how to or- 
ganize our work to save energy. 

Girls leave stage by rear door. 

Part of our experience includes 
entertaining friends at meals and 
for snacks. 

Door bell rings. Two guests are 
admitted to living room by hostess. 
Guests step to front stage and their 
dresses are described by the second 
narrator. Group sits down to chat. 
Curtain. 

It won’t be long now before we 
leave the home management house 
and then graduation! Several of the 
girls have already made their gradu- 
ation dresses. 

Living room with girls sitting 
around chatting. Each rises as her 
dress is described by the second nar- 
rator. Girls come to center front, 
turn, and leave via bedroom. Cur- 
tain. 

Four years is a long time, but 
these years certainly flew by. As I 
think back certain events seem to be 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Interfacings 
and Man-Made Fabrics 


By MARJORIE LUNDEGARD and JEAN HENKEL DAVIS 


LEECE coats and other garments 

made from Orlon and some Or- 

lon-wool blends have been widely 
promoted as entirely washable. It 
is true that garments made from 
the man-made fibers can be laun- 
dered easily with little or no shrink- 
age. But when you decide to make 
a suit or coat of man-made fabric, 
you will be confronted with the 
question of which material is best 
to use as an interfacing. 

The right interfacing will help 
the garment keep its shape, add 
strength, and give a good crisp ap- 
pearance to the finished article, yet 
not all interfacings are washable. 
With this fact in mind, the follow- 
ing experiment was carried on to de- 
termine which fabrics would make 
desirable interfacings for washable 
garments made of man-made fabrics. 

A 55 per cent Orlon, 45 per cent 
wool blended fabric was chosen for 
the garment. The fabric was a plain 
weave and was suit weight. Stand- 
ard construction methods were used, 
with the edge seam taped in two of 
the samples. In the others the in- 
terfacings were stitched into the 
edge seam. 


Mrs. Lundegard, graduate assistant 
in clothing and textiles at Purdue 
University, carried on this project 
under the supervision of associate 
professor Jean Henkel Davis. 














For interfacings the following 
materials were used: 

1. Preshrunk, medium-weight un- 
bleached muslin. 

2. Hair cloth, whose fiber content 
was wool, hair, rayon, and cotton. 

3. Orlon filament fiber. 

4. Non-woven fabric (bonded) 
composed of hair, wool, and a ther- 
mo-piastic fiber. 

One sample was made which con- 
tained no interfacing. This gar- 
ment was used as a control, being 
checked for fabric shrinkage and 
general appearance. 

For testing the washability of 
these garments, an agitator type of 
yashing machine was used. Wash- 
ing conditions were standardized in 
an effort to duplicate actual usage. 
The garments were subjected to ten 
washings. 

Except that the sample with no in- 
terfacing was somewhat limp, there 
was little difference in the appear- 
ance of the garments before laun- 
dering. But after ten launderings 
there was a marked difference in 
their appearance. 

The garments interfaced with 


hair cloth—one with the edge seam 
taped and the other with the hair 
cloth sewed into the edge seam 
proved to be unsatisfactory for use 
when garments are to be washed re- 
peatedly. The hair cloth interfac- 
ing shrank and raveled excessively. 
Even the reinforced shoulder dart 
had pulled at the reinforced point. 
Pressing with a dampened cloth 
helped the appearance of the laun- 
dered garments somewhat, but the 
original appearance could not be re- 
stored. (With a fleece type of fab- 
ric, it would be best to use the tape 
method in sewing the interfacing 
in the front seam to give a more 
clear-cut edge. The hair cloth in- 
terfacing with no tape gave a bulky 
seam. ) 

The appearance of the muslin in- 
terfaced garment was acceptable al- 
though the garment would need to 
be pressed after each laundering be- 
fore it could be worn. The muslin 
wrinkled, giving the garment a 
crumpled appearance. After press- 
ing however, the garment had its 
original appearance... There was a 

(Concluded on page 47) 





After 10 washings the non-woven interfacing material was unchanged, the muslin slightly raveled, the hair canvas badly raveled. 
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Corset of steel plates from Queen Elizabeth's era; 
and examples from 18th century, the 1880's, and 1910. 


co Underneath It 


By JEANNETTE S. LOCKARD 


easy when it comes to comfort 

in clothing. The development of 
practical and comfortable attire has 
been a long, slow process, extending 
over the entire world and through 
much of recorded history. It took 
just about 4400 years for women to 
achieve any degree of comfort, and 
50 years more for the confining cor- 
set to become the lightweight gar- 
ment we know today. 

The biggest change came at the 
turn of this century with the era of 
the Gibson Girl and the advent of 
the hobble skirt. It was then that 
a straight-line corset controlling the 
waist and hips first became impor- 
tant. Previous to that the corset 
fitted higher on the body, enclosing 
the bust and waist in hot, rigid 
stays of metal and whalebone. 

This entire business of trying to 
improve on the figure Mother Na- 
ture gave us appears to have started 
with the women of Crete around 
2500 B.C. when waists were held 
rigid with a series of heavy rings. 
In the early Greek Mycenaean period, 
women bound their breasts and 
waists tightly with strips of cloth. 
Some of the garments must have 
been agony to wear, but the remark- 
able thing about it was that women 
seemed to have condoned this self- 
inflicted torture and did not com- 
plain too loudly. 

The corset sometimes has taken 
strange forms. In the French 


Wess haven’t always had it so 


Mrs. Lockhard is assistant profes- 
sor of home economics at Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 
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Renaissance when the real corset 
was a tight undergarment of fitted 
heavy linen the stays were in the 
ornamented outer bodice called a 
basquine. This was of different 
fabric and color than the skirt and 
had a low square neck which curved 
upward across the front. 

Catherine de Medici is said to have 
brought the stomacher to France. 
This was an_ incredible bodice 
of heavy, rich fabric encrusted with 
embroidery and jewels which had 
stays of steel, mother-of-pearl, or 
precious metals. All this reached 
from the bust to a sharp point be- 
low the waist but did not confine 
the hips. As if this weren’t enough, 
it was worn over what was nearly 
a second corset of tightly back-laced 











Drawings from Corset and Brassiere 
Assoc. of America 


In the 1920's a boned combination of 
satin helped give desired straight lines. 
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linen which also reached from the 
bust to the waist. 

Spain furnished the world with 
many interesting costume innova- 
tions and some of these can be seen 
in the Velasquez portraits of high- 
style ladies of the sixteenth century 
who wore extremely long pointed 
corsets which reached far down the 
front of the wide-belled_ skirt. 
Though this corset was so long in 
front, it curved back and away, and 
made no effort to control the hips. 

The idea of two corsets, one of 
fabric such as heavy linen and the 
other being the stayed garment of- 
ten worn as a part of the dress it- 
self, was seen through much of his- 
tory. It spread through Europe 
along with the Renaissance and 
finally reached England. Of course 
there were many adaptations and 
changes along the way. The under 
corset was tightly laced to the body 
and extended from the bust to the 
waist; over it, during the time of 
Elizabeth I, was worn a corset of 
solid metal molded to fit the body. 

It was often a part of the dress 
and as such was frequently punc- 
tured in an elaborate design and 
covered with velvet. This garment, 
if it could rightly be called a gar- 
ment, was hinged on one side and 
had a clasp for fastening on the 
other. 

At the time of the English Res- 
toration, the corsets were still high 
and had either false or real lacing 
in front and were also laced in the 
back. Often tabs were fastened to 
the waistline of this corset to which 
were attached the underskirts. A 
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modified version of this same corset 
was worn at the time of Marie An- 
toinette. The design accenting the 
bosom was similar but it had soft- 
ened somewhat in its construction. 
The tabs were now used to hold the 
wire panniers which were worn at 
this time. 

And so, on through the years to 
the nineteenth century when the 
steel boned corsets covered the bust 
and whittled the waist to an alarm- 
ing degree. Women must have had 
their moments of rebellion. One au- 
thority states that all the ladies had 
dressing gowns which were worn in 
the privacy of the boudoir during 
those periods when it became neces- 
sary to unlace and relax. 

To be able to span the waistline 
with a man’s two hands was the cri- 
terion of the perfect figure during 
the period just preceding the twen- 
tieth century. Though lower in the 
bustline than previously, the corset 
was still high by modern standards, 
still heavily bonéd and decidedly 
rounded above and below the waist. 
The eighteen-inch waist was gained 





Young clothes are colorful, pretty, and 
figure conscious. They require the fig- 
ure conscious underlines given by this 
elastic net girdle with high top and the 
cotton broadcloth strapless brassiere. 
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by having someone help, or by using 
the bedpost as a support, and then 
pulling and straining until the laces 
were finally fastened. The slightest 
exertion caused a woman to faint, 
and fainting became a quality to be 
desired in the well-bred young lady. 
The women were so drawn in at the 
waist and padded at the hips and 
bust that a peculiar forward thrust 
of the body was necessary to navi- 
gate. The famous Gibson Girl hair- 
do—which was a high pompadour— 
helped accentuate the picture. 
Women went mincing and bobbing 
on their way in what was aptly 
termed the “kangaroo - walk.” No 
wonder they had the vapors! 

The ‘“falsies” of the twentieth 
century are not a recent innovation. 
“Bust improvers” were a standard 
part of the wardrobe of the nineties 
for those whom nature had failed 
to endow with sufficient curves. 

Shortly after this period there 
was a decided change in the sil- 
houette and therefore the corset. 
Though the change was gradual, the 
time between 1900 and 1910 saw a 
widening of the waist and a short- 
ening of the garment below the 
bust. The curved effect was reduced 
below the waist and the entire gar- 
ment was lengthened to confine the 
hips. The front of the garment be- 
came straight and quite long, and 
neat little garters were attached to 
it which did away with the need for 
wearing round garters. 

The emancipation of the feminine 
figure was well along during the 
roaring twenties when the debutante 
slouch was the accepted walk of the 
young. Little corseting was neces- 
sary and the chief emphasis was 
upon a flattening bandeau or bras- 
siere intended to give the “flapper” 
of the period the desired boyish 
look. Fewer and fewer stays were 
used and these were lighter in 
weight. Jersey, tricot, and rubber 
replaced the heavy coutil and satin 
which had been in use. 

Today it is generally considered 
that foundation garments have two 
basic functions—to improve appear- 
ance and to safeguard health. The 
teen-ager looks for garments that 
will smooth lines and eliminate awk- 
ward hip motions, while the woman 
with a mature figure needs a foun- 
dation garment that gives more sup- 
port and control. 

There are six basic types of foun- 
dations on the market, all available 
in the best of materials at popular 
prices. These are the girdle, worn 
to control or mold the body below 
the waist, and the panty girdle 
which is a girdle with crotch and 
leg construction. Another type is 


“Figure refining" is the phrase that de- 
scribes foundations worn by modern 
young women. This power net panty 
girdle and elasticized brassiere give 
comfortable support without confining. 


the roll-on, usually made of two-way 
stretch material. The corset, a more 
sturdy garment, is generally lined 
and definitely boned. The all-in-one 
garments unite the brassiere and 
girdle. Garter belts, narrow or wide, 
are worn merely to support the 
stockings. Brassieres are also care- 
fully designed for proper support 
and are of three types—the bandeau 
for the very young figure, the bras- 
siere, and the long-line brassiere 
which molds and controls the dia- 
phragm to give a smooth, unbroken 
midriff line. 

Yes, many changes have taken 
place. One wonders why it took ap- 
proximately 4400 years to make the 
basic change from the garment used 
principally to control the waist and 
bust to one which now centers its 
attention to the control of the hips. 
Women now breathe easily, walk nat- 
urally, and look normal. The_ in- 
creasing activity of women, the in- 
creased medical and scientific knowl- 
edge, and her own changing status 
ail have played a part. It is difficult 
to imagine the modern woman find- 
ing the time or having the inclina- 
tion to retire to her boudoir and un- 
lace in order to breathe and relax. 
Let us count our blessings or 
would you rather wear sheet metal? 
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An Assist from Teacher 


® Some interesting implications for the curriculum were 
raised by Lorraine Adele Juvet and Alsie M. Stevenson in 
their article, The Cost of Clothing Made by Students in 
Home Economics Classes, which appeared in the January 


issue of this magazine. 


Here our contributing editor, 


Dorothy S. Day, gives her experience of teaching clothing 
classes at Wadleigh High School in New York where all 
sewing supplies and fabrics for demonstration purposes 
are furnished to the students under a provision of the 
Board of Education of the City of New York. 


school are there for one of 

three reasons. They are re- 
quired to take the course because it 
is part of a core curriculum. Stu- 
dents may choose home economics as 
one of their groups of subjects to 
be offered as qualification for a di- 
ploma, and clothing is one of these 
courses. Still others are assigned to 
the class to “fill in a program,” or 
because they have failed other sub- 
jects and counselors believe they can 
surely pass a course in clothing. 

Counselors realize that a class in 
clothing construction may be rather 
costly, for the student is expected 
to furnish the material for her own 
sewing problem. The fact that she 
will wear the garment she makes 
does compensate to some degree for 
the expense involved. But our girls 
come from families with limited in- 
come and it is not always easy for 
them to bring in fabrics at the time 
they are needed. 

However, additional expenses are 
low because the Board of Education 
of the City of New York is very 
generous with sewing equipment and 
supplies furnished to the high 
schools. It always gives me a great 
deal of pleasure to issue the various 
tools students will need for their 
construction problems. 

Each student receives a tote box 
complete with cover and index frame 
in which her name and class is re- 
corded. Into this box are put a pair 
of scissors or shears, tape measure, 


Ge in clothing classes in my 
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thimble, and needles of various 
sizes. Each girl makes her own 
“dressmaker” pin cushion from ma- 
terials supplied by the school. All 
of these items are marked with the 
girl’s name printed on tapes. The 
student also keeps her fabric and 
pattern in the tote box. 

As the garment problem _pro- 
gresses, such equipment as tailor’s 
chalk, tracing wheels and tracing 
paper, darning cotton for tailor tack- 
ing, and yard sticks are used by all. 
In our laboratory we have 16 sew- 
ing machines (11 electric and 5 foot 
pedal) so there is very little waiting 
for a turn at the machine. 

A community “spool board” con- 
tains a wide range of colors of 800- 
yard spools of cotton mercerized 
sewing thread with matching bob- 
bins, each color being mounted on a 
peg. A girl uses the color that 
matches her fabric, then returns the 
thread to the spool board at the end 
of the class period. This eliminates 
many headaches because there is 
always enough thread of matching 
color, the thread is of the same 
grade and thickness so that machine 
tensions and needle sizes are con- 
stant, and there is no waiting for 
the girl to buy her thread. 

Seam and bias bindings in a rea- 
sonable range of colors are supplied 
and zippers in black, white, and 
beige are available. Shoulder pads, 
snappers, gripper fasteners, and 
some buttons are also supplied. Pro- 
viding these small necessities to a 





By DOROTHY S. DAY 


successful garment is comparable to 
providing the raw foodstuffs that 
are used in learning experiences in 
foods classes. 

The use of sewing machines and 
attachments, as well as the use of 
pinking shears, the ironing board, 
sleeve board, steam and dry iron, 
press mitts, press cloths, skirt mark- 
ers, etc., is equal to the use of the 
ranges, utensils, and the like in a 
foods laboratory. 

Even though we do not supply 
fabrics to the girls for garment con- 
struction, we are able to order a 
wide variety of cotton, linen, or ray- 
on materials which can be used for 
small items such as accessories and 
gifts. These fabrics are _ also 
used for demonstration and for 
learning experiences. We can also 
order trimmings such as rick-rack, 
braid, lace, belting, grosgrain rib- 
bon, and a variety of embroidery 
cottons, floss, and yarns. 

Providing all of these supplies and 
findings to the students certainly 
carries its rewards. For the stu- 
dents: 

1. Probably assures better tools 
than those they would purchase. 

2. Small, necessary equipment is 
available from beginning of term. 

3. There is no competition or 
jealousy among the girls as all have 
the same type and quality of equip- 
ment with which to work. 

Keeping sewing material in tote 
boxes at school insures cleaner 
work. Also there is no loss of ma- 
terials en route to and from class, 
nor is there wasted class time due 
to students forgetting to bring 
work. 

5. Knowledge that even though 
the girl must supply fabric, the 
school is accepting some of the re- 
sponsibility in providing help to en- 
sure her success. 

6. Realization that proper equip- 
ment contributes to faster sewing 
and better quality workmanship. 

For the teacher: 

1. Readiness, as far as equipment 
goes, of all students at same time. 

2. Abilities of students can be 
judged more fairly when each girl 
has same tools for work. 

3. Keeping equipment and materi- 
als in boxes at school encourages 
neatness and sense of responsibility 
toward work. 

4. Assurance that work is done by 
student herself and not by friends 
or members of the family. 

5. Proper equipment cuts down 
on time spent on construction prob- 
lems. 
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2. Combine different 
kinds of weeds... 


4. Extend flowers with 
grasses or weeds... 
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Flower Arrangements 


By HELEN STAGER POULSEN 


Quickie 8: Weeds and grasses 


1, Use grasses that 


have gone to seed... . . 


Here are some ideas for the person who 
has no flowers ... has but a few flowers 
..- has a limited budget .. . is intrigued 
by texture ... or is an explorer by heart. 


1. Weeds and grasses can be dried and saved 
for the lean winter months. For example, dock 
is a common weed that is attractive at any stage 
and so can be used the year around. Pleasing 
arrangements can be made with grasses that 
have gone to seed. In the illustration, top left, 
the weeds were arranged in the hand, stems cut, 
and dropped into a discarded salt shaker. The 
background is a dise of masonite covered with 
three-dimensional paint. Cardboard could be 
used. 

2. It is fun to try combinations of weeds and 
herbs and of different kinds of weeds. Plantain 
with herbs are attractive. Arrange them in the 
hand, cut the stems, and fasten a rubber band 
around the stems to secure them. Then simply 
drop into a tin can covered with colored paper. 
Another example is the mustard and dandelion 
arrangement in the brass ash tray shown left. 
The background is a screen made from the bark 
of the eucalyptus tree glued on three-ply which 
was then cut into three-inch strips for flexibility 
and mounted on canvas. Dowels, half-rounds and 
3. Look for exciting molding, glued on canvas also make nice screens. 

textures in weeds... Another idea is to use left-over pieces of split 
bamboo shades. 

3. You can often find exciting textures along 
the roadsides or in vacant lots. This fascinat- 
ing weed with its square-like rippled stems was 
discovered when we stopped to pick thistles. At 
the base are some succulents that seemed to 
belong. No attempt was made to hide the needle 
holders anchored with plastiscene to the painted 
masonite disc. Rather they became part of the 
design. 

4. If you have only a few flowers they can be 
extended with grasses or weeds. The arrange- 
ment of bachelor buttons in a custard cup is made 
more attractive and larger by the addition of 
the feathery grasses. The shadow box is made 
from an old frame. It has a removable back so 
that different colored papers may be inserted. 
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Focal point of living room is the secretary made from dis- Lamps made from rolling pins with 59 cent shades are set 
carded art table, painted to harmonize with color scheme. on end tables which were designed and painted by students. 


Step in conversion of art desk to secretary. Shelves 
were built and attached to top, painted black & yellow. 





Light frame with stretched webbing forms back rest for couch which 
is covered in same 89 cent fabric used for draperies. Below, auto 
seat mounted on wooden platform makes a comfortable easy chair. 












By LUCIE P. BURWASH 
ANN BUNTIN, and JANET SWAYNE 


Miss Burwash teaches home fur- 
nishings and Miss Buntin |: ..sing at 
the State Teachers C°:.eye in Platts- 
burgh, New York. Miss Swayne was 
in charge of refinishing work done by 
the home furnishing class in this co- 
operative project. All hold their 
masters degrees in home economics. 











A Practical experience in 


HOME DECORATION 


apartment in a low-cost, 150-unit 

public housing development pro- 
vided a realistic laboratory situation 
for students in housing and home 
furnishing classes at the State Uni- 
versity Teachers College, Platts- 
burgh, New York. In addition the 
project served to make the commu- 
nity more aware of home economics 
activities. 

Citizens who were responsible for 
securing the development in the com- 
munity were contacted, and they 
readily saw the advantages a fur- 
nished apartment would provide as 
an advertising scheme for renting 
the apartments. They also realized an 
attractive, comfortable apartment 
furnished with a minimum of ex- 
penditure could help demonstrate to 
tenants that an undue proportion of 
their money need not be spent to fur- 
nish their homes. Renters in other 
community housing developments had 
assumed that new living quarters re- 
quired new furniture, and as a re- 
sult were forced to leave because 
they were unable to meet their finan- 
cial obligations. 

When the project was presented to 
the students the response was imme- 
diate and enthusiastic. The classes 
were organized into committees with 
a central steering group for coordi- 
nating the various activities. Anyone 
who had a good idea from home or a 
magazine was encouraged to bring it 
in. After discussing and planning, 
work was started. 

The countryside was scoured for 
used furniture that could be painted 
or refinished. The college storerooms 
were looked over for items that 
might be utilized, and low cost, at- 
tractive fabrics and accessories were 
purchased from stores. The college 
carpenter was called upon to help de- 
sign and construct some things; 
the art department contributed pic- 
tures and accessories; and the house- 
hold physics classes wired lamps. 


F ssartment a two - bedroom 
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Soon a large portion of the college 
was interested in the project and 
helping in some way. 

The apartment assigned to us was 
a two-story one. On the first floor a 
center doorway led to a living room 
at the left, with a kitchen-dining 
room to the right. Directly in front 
of the entrance were the stairs and a 
coat closet. Upstairs was the master 
bedroom with a large open closet, and 
a second bedroom which we chose to 
call the boys’ bedroom. Between the 
bedrooms was a well equipped bath- 
room and a spacious linen supply 
closet. 

The Housing Authority had chosen 
attractive coloring for the units. 
Cream walls and woodwork were used 
for the living room, halls, and boys’ 
bedroom, while the master bedroom 
had soft green walls. The kitchen 
and bathroom were yellow with light 
gray cabinets in the kitchen. 

The living room was designed for 
a variety of family activities such as 





relaxation and entertaining, for a 
dining room on special occasions, and 
as a possible guest room. The room 
had one good-size window, but to 
give width and importance the drap- 
eries, made from 89 cent printed ma- 
terial, modern in feeling, were hung 
beyond the window casing. This fab- 
ric with its rust, green, white, and 
touches of black gave the cue for the 
color scheme of the room. 

Comfortable easy chairs were 
made from two old automobile seats 
which were cleaned, patched, firmly 
attached to wood frames, and then 
covered with 58-cent rust-colored 
denim. A coffee table was devised 
by placing a large baking pan painted 
a soft rusty red on a luggage rack, 
and a discarded school art desk was 
converted into a functional desk- 
bookcase. The inside of the shelves 
was painted a soft yellow to harmo- 
nize with the draperies. 

A refinished drop-leaf table was 

(Concluded on page 24) 








A refinished drop-leaf table placed near kitchen end of living room 


seats six to eight. Picture on wall 


was supplied by art department. 





placed near the kitchen end of the 
living room, and with it were grouped 
classroom chairs painted black. A 
picture supplied by the art depart- 
ment was hung above the table. Suffi- 
cient space made it possible to open 
this table to seat six to eight people 
with little moving of furniture. 

Buying a davenport was financially 
out of the question but a substitute 
was made by placing an old mattress 
over the bottom section of a dis- 
carded studio couch. A light frame 
was built, over which webbing was 
stretched to make a comfortable back 
rest. Both pieces were covered with 
the drapery fabric and for accent two 
small pillows in the rust denim were 
used. Students designed and painted 
the large square black tables which 
flanked the couch at either end. Tall 
black lamps with white shades, made 
from discarded rolling pins, stood on 
each table, and a plain green wool- 
faced rug unified the room. 

For the kitchen a second-hand ex- 
tension table and four chairs were 
purchased for $12. These, painted a 
soft grey to blend with the cupboards, 
gave a cheerful space for working 
and eating. An interesting pictorial 
fabric mounted on a hard board was 
used as a wall decoration over the 
table. At the window gay yellow and 
grey checked percale curtains were 
hung. 

Pots, pans, dishes, and supplies 
were arranged to make the work of 















Kitchen equipment is arranged to make 
work easier. Gay fabric mounted on 
hard board is hung over dining table. 





the homemaker more pleasant. Such 
simple devices as small movable 
shelves and vertical files were util- 
ized so that supplies and equipment 
could be seen at a glance and reached 
easily. 

For the master bedroom it was de- 
cided to use old furniture which, 
while not valuable, had charm and 
was worth refinishing. We found an 
old oak chest, spool bed, bedside 
table, and cane-seated chair. Un- 
bleached muslin with white fringe 
and dark green percale were the ma- 
terials used for the curtains and the 
closet opening. The bed was given a 
muslin skirt and covered with a 
handmade quilt. The same muslin and 
white fringe helped to convert orange 
crates into a dressing table. Two 
glass bottles, wired, and fitted with 
white 29-cent shades made attractive 
lamps. At the end of the bed a blan- 
ket chest, made from a wooden pack- 
ing box, fitted with a hinged lid, and 
then lined with muslin and covered 
with green percale, was placed. 

The boys’ room presented a prob- 
lem because of its small size, so bunk 
beds were designed to be used with 
mattresses but no springs. Three 
large drawers were fitted under the 
two bunk beds to give much needed 
storage space. Four orange crates 


were converted into a sturdy desk 
with storage space for books, games, 
and toys. The closet needed only a 
Nail kegs 


few inexpensive shelves. 


) 


bas 






Boys' bedroom has storage space beneath ply- 
wood bunks and stcol made from nail keg. 


Refinished furniture 








were sanded and upholstered for 
stools, and two small chests of draw- 
ers and a mirror fitted in easily and 
gave storage space. 

All the furniture was painted a 
soft green. Practical brown denim 
mattress covers and pillows blended 
well with the green-and-brown-check 
curtain fabric. A partly worn cotton 
rug was cut down, bound, and dyed a 
soft brown for the floor. Bulletin 
boards painted green and edged with 
brown masking tape were hung over 
the bunk beds. 

Early in May the local Housing 
Authority invited the Mayor, Com- 
mon Council, and participating col- 
lege faculty members to the official 
opening of the apartment for inspec- 
tion. Every Saturday and Sunday 
afternoon in May students and mem- 
bers of the Housing Authority acted 
as hostesses and guides to enthusias- 
tic visitors, over 3,000 in all. 

It is hoped that when the buildings 
are completed and occupied, adult 
classes can be set up to help families 
with home furnishing problems. It 
is also possible that students working 
in the area of child development may 
gain valuable experience in the play 
space for pre-school children which is 
planned. 

The students who participated in 
the project felt that it was a reward- 
ing experience. It was a real situa- 
tion in furnishing a home and work- 
ing with community groups. 





is used in master bedroom. 
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most efficient service from the 

electrical appliances which are 
our silent servants. This is assured 
only if we give appliances the care 
that will keep them in the best con- 
dition. 


BF of us is eager to get the 


Read Instructions and Name Plate 

Before operating any piece of 
equipment, read the _ instructions. 
The manufacturer, particularly if a 
reputable firm, has had experienced 
persons write the instructions for 
operating the equipment. The in- 
structions will include many helpful 
suggestions on its use and care. If 
by chance no instruction book is 
furnished, check the name plate for 
information. This identification tag 
usually has the name and address 
of the manufacturer, the model 
number, and information about the 
electrical current to be used. 

The electric rating usually indi- 
cates current, volts, watts, amperes, 
or horsepower. AC and DC refers 
to the type of current, alternating 
and direct. Before attaching an ap- 
pliance, be sure of the type of cur- 
rent in the house, apartment, or 
room, and the type which can be 
used by the appliance. A few appli- 
ances may be used on either AC or 
DC, but others will operate on only 
one. If the name plate does not 
state the type of current, such as 
on certain universal- type motors, 
heating appliances without thermo- 
stats, or incandescent light bulbs, 
the equipment may work on either 
AC or DC. If in doubt, inquire at 
store where equipment was bought 
or from a qualified electrician. 


Care and Handling 
Most equipment does not require 
a great deal of care, but it should 
be kept in good condition. Because 
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Illustration courtesy a: 
The National Adequate Wiring Bureau 


most surfaces of electrical appli- 
ances are plated or enameled metal, 
wiping with a damp cloth is usually 
sufficient to keep it clean. Abrasives 
should not be used on these sur- 
faces. Aluminum surfaces such as 
broiler pans will need cleaning with 
the usual aluminum cleaners. Elec- 
trical equipment must not be sub- 
merged in water. If the electric unit 
is an integral part of the equipment, 
as with a coffee- maker, cleaning 
must be done without immersing in 
water. 

Any necessary oiling of moving 
parts should be done regularly, but 
with moderation. Too much oil in 
motors or on insulated wires will 
cause trouble. Wire connections 
should be kept intact. Take hold of 
the plastic plug to pull when remov- 
ing a connection from the electric 
outlet. Pulling on the wire loosens 
it from the plug. 


Store Equipment Where Used 

Electric appliances are most fre- 
quently used when they are stored 
where they are to be used, as the 
mixer in the mix center of the 
kitchen and the toaster and waffle 
iron in the breakfast nook. Store 
equipment on an open counter or in 
an accessible place. If getting a 
piece of equipment from its storage 
space is difficult or time consuming, 
we find some other method of doing 
the task and do not take advantage 
of its helpful features. 

Many pieces of equipment seem 
to be tied to a specialized purpose. 
Finding other uses for an appliance 
gives greater returns on the invest- 


By ORPHA MAE THOMAS 
Dr. Thomas is an associate profes- 
sor of home economics of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, N. Y. 


Helping Your 
Electrical Servants 


Help You 


ment. For instance, have you ever 
used a fan to dry noodles, defrost 
frozen foods, or dry hair? Have 
you used the waffle iron to make 
chocolate or spice waffles for des- 
sert? Have you heated dishes be- 
fore service in the electric dish- 
washer? 


Have Proper Electrical Outlets 

Getting the most from electrical 
equipment requires sufficient elec- 
trical outlets of the right kind. 
Each branch circuit of the home’s 
electrical system has a limit of what 
can be safely operated on a line of 
that size of wire. In most older 
houses, No. 14 wire was used. This 
wire can safely supply up to 1750 
watts of electricity at any one time. 
To prevent going beyond this safe 
limit, 15 ampere fuses or circuit 
breakers are inserted in the line as 
a protection. The fuse contains a 
metal link which wilh melt and cut 
off electricity from the branch cir- 
cuit before the wire becomes over- 
heated from an overload. The elec- 
tricity will remain “off” in that cir- 
cuit until the cause of difficulty is 
removed and the fuse replaced. 

Be sure fuses are the correct size, 
for one that is too large will elimi- 
nate the protection assumed by the 
right one. Fuses should blow when 
an overload causes them to do so. 
Otherwise permanent damage to the 
circuit wires is risked which may 
lead to fire. 

Special appliance circuits have 
been installed in most homes built 
since 1940. Such a branch circuit 
should be of wire no smaller than 
No. 12. It supplies current to the 
convenience outlets in the kitchen, 
laundry, and dining areas where 
portable appliances are most often 
used. Appliance circuits require a 

(Continued on next page) 
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The Do-It-Yourself Boom 


@ Americans of all age groups and income levels are 
participating in a do-it-yourself boom that has been 
steadily gaining momentum since the lean years of the 
last World War. Evidence of this trend is shown in 
the many new products on the market which capitalize 
on the home owner’s desire to do his own decorations 
and repairs. Books on home crafts and a wide variety 
of how-to-do-it topics now top the best-seller lists. 
Magazines for homemakers regularly emphasize the 
how-to angle. 

For many families this trend has become a part of 
daily living with new projects being planned as others 


Working together is one of the satisfying 


aspects of many do-it-yourself projects. 


are completed. Not only do such activities save money, 
but more important, they create a new interest in the 
home and provide opportunity for the family to work 
together. Home projects also give satisfying and cre- 
ative outlets so often lacking in this era of mechanized 
living. 

However, all the do-it-yourself projects, from repair- 
ing a leaky faucet to building a house, require time, 
energy, skill, and equipment. Before any project is 
started, it should be carefully evaluated, for there can 
be no real satisfaction derived from an incomplete or 
poorly done job. Projects which require expensive tools 
should be considered not only from the standpoint of an 
immediate job, but also with an eye to the future serv- 
ice these tools may perform. The expenditure of time 
and energy is also important to the successful conclu- 
sion of a project. If it is too time-consuming or too 
difficult physically, the project may become a burden 
rather than an interesting pastime. 

On the following pages are shown some do-it-yourself 
projects in home decoration. Painting walls, hanging 
wallpaper, or refinishing floors is not too difficult for 
the average homemaker, providing she knows a few 
tricks of the trade. The equipment needed to do these 
jobs is not expensive and can be used again. Of course, 
careful preplanning of the project is important, and 
manufacturers’ directions for using special products 
should be followed for best results. But these are jobs 
that can give personal satisfaction, increase the enjoy- 
ment of the home, and at the same time save money. 








20 ampere fuse or circuit breaker 
and up to 2300 watts can be con- 
nected on these circuits at one time. 
Individual circuits are placed to 
serve one piece of major electrical 
equipment such as a stove, clothes 
dryer, or water heater. The fuses 
installed depend on the rating of the 
appliances. An _ individual circuit 
seldom overloads, as no other appli- 
ance is connected to it. Individual 
circuits should be included in the 
wiring plans of all new homes. 


Number and Cost 

How can you determine the num- 
ber of appliances which is safe to 
operate on any one circuit? The ac- 
companying table shows typical ap- 
pliance wattages. Any combination 
of these which stays within the 1750 
watt total for a general circuit, 
found in most houses, is safe. How- 
ever, almost the entire capacity of 
1000 to 1650 watts is used by any 
appliance producing a quantity of 
heat. Two such items would blow 
the fuse. If several are to be op- 
erated simultaneously, an additional 
convenience outlet should be used. 
Appliances which produce light or 
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movement such as motors or fans 
require much less wattage — 15 to 
300 watts each. 

The wattage of an appliance gives 
an indication of the cost to operate. 
The price of electrical energy is 
stated for a kilowatt hour. For this 
price, you can burn 1000 watts for 
one hour. So for the cost of one 
kilowatt hour, an electric iron can 
be operated for one hour, an electric 
razor for about 70 hours, a tele- 
vision set for about 3 hours, a radio 
for about 10 hours, an ironer for 


about 36 minutes, or a rotisserie 
broiler for about 43 minutes. 

There are several questions you 
should ask when buying a new piece 
of equipment. Will the present cir- 
cuits take this additional demand? 
What will be the cost to operate it? 
How often will you use it? Is it an 
appliance which does only one job 
or prepares only one type of food, 
or is it one that has a variety of 
uses. Will you tire of its products 
quickly? Where will you store it 
for convenient use? 


Typical Appliance Wattages 


Appliance Watts 
Automatic toaster 1100 
Coffee maker Up to 1000 
Waffle iron or grill Up to 1000 
Hot plate 1140 
Rotisserie broiler 1400 
Electric roaster 1650 
Mixer 100 
Radio 100 
Television 300 
Built-in ventilating fan 100 
Desk fan 70 
Refrigerator* 250 
Automatic hand iron 1000 
Ironer 1650 


Appliance Watts 
Floor lamps, each 150-300 
Table lamps, each 50-150 
Fluorescent light tube 15-40 
Vacuum cleaner 125 
Portable heater 1000 
Electric bed cover 200 
Razor, electric 15 
Sewing machine 75 
Washing machine, all types 280 
Air conditioner % horsepower* 575 


* Each time a refrigerator or air conditioner starts 
it takes several times this wattage just for an in- 
stant. That is why the lights dim down noticeably 
when the equipment starts to operate. 
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Abbott Laboratories 

North Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me, without charge: () 32-page Sucaryl® 
recipe booklet, “Calorie Saving Recipes for Foods 
Sweetened Without Sugar.’ If you desire more than 
one copy, indicate how many 


. 8 4 ). 
Vi [ X i ng " a | nts (1 Two sample bottles of Sucaryl® Tablets. 


Name 





@ Although most paints do not require thinning, School or Organization 


they should be mixed thoroughly before use. Po nay 
Many paint stores have machines that agitate 
paint cans to eliminate the need for heavy stir- 
ring. However, paint tends to separate while in 
use and should be stirred occasionally with a 
wooden mixing stick. 


City Zone State 
61 April 54 PHE 


The American Thread Company 
Educational Bureau 


If colors are to be blended, the pigment should 
be placed in a small container and some base 260 West Broadway, New Vork 13, New York 
paint added. After this is thoroughly blended, nba pr se lhanggeenge re copies of each of these bulletins for my 
. se 4 asses, as ~ >: 
the mixture may be added gradually to the rest #1 The Right Thread for the Right Purpose 


#2 The Magic of Color in Your Wardrobe 


of the base paint. 
#3 Styles for Little Moderns 


Some manufacturers recommend combining 


Name 
(Please Print) 
School... 
Street Address 
City Zone State 
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Cereal Institute, Inc. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send FREE Cereal Teaching Unit, The Nutritional Contribution 
of Breakfast Cereals, including teacher's source book, wall chart, and 
20 student's work sheets. 





Name 
(Please Print) 
Paints should be mixed thoroughly and 
colors blended carefully for best results. Aiideose 
two or three different colors to get the desired City , State 


shade. If this is done, enough paint for the 2 April 54 PHE 


entire room should be prepared at the same time ee ee eee eee eas 
to assure eveness of color. A good way to test 
color is to paint a piece of window glass, allow 
to dry and then hold it against the wall to be 


(-] Additional Information 
[] 3D Slides & Viewer (Return in 5 days) 
C1 No Sewing Machine now used. 





painted. 

Leftover paint will probably be used again and f (] Planning Enlargement 
should be stored carefully. A thin layer of tur- il » } . 4093 (2 Planning New Building 
pentine, floated over oil base paint will prevent asap onae bs aa iia te —* 
an insoluble film from forming. Seal casein and North Austin Ste. padinglimnamadlemananbsiceee: 
rubber base paints with paraffin, then close can Austin, Texes No. of Class Periods Taught 
tightly. Name Title 

School 
Street City State 


119 April 54 PHE 
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Household Finance Corporation 

Consumer Education Dept. PHE 4-4 

919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
New paint by Sapolin Please send me your new filmstrip, “How to Use Consumer Credit 
repels dust while dry- Wisely,’ on free loan for one week, for showing on 
ing and is recommend- 


ed for furniture. Please reserve one month in advance. 


Name 
School 


Address 


City Zone State 
42 April 54 PHE 
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Take advantage 
Of the helpful 
NEW 


teaching aids 


in this section 


RA 


Na 


\ 


% ‘a 
a, a 


\ ‘“ \ 
‘ 


Just check 


and mail to: 


Practical Home Economics 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Painting Walls 





To avoid streaks, paint is rolled diagonally 
into dry areas as shown by man using 
roller made by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


© Improved paints and painting supplies have 
eliminated much of the fuss and bother which 
once accompanied the job of painting walls. 
Most paints are now ready for use without thin- 
ning. And there is such a variety of colors avail- 
able that color blending is usually not necessary. 
However, if a particular color is desired, the 
paint can be mixed easily in a special blending 
machine. 

There are a number of different types of paint 
on the market. Oil or alkyd resin base paints 
are made in flat, semi-gloss, or enamel finishes. 
These are solvent in turpentine or petroleum 


Texture patterns may be created 
with a number of household tools. 
Here a whisk broom is brushed 
across a wall freshly painted with 
blended Spred Satin and Texture. 
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Novel twin roller permits the 
application of attractive de- 
signs to walls. Called Appli- 
kay, this device is made by 
Sherwin-Williams for use on 
walls painted with Kem-Tone. 

















s the 
> de- 
ippli- 
e by 
e on 
Tone. 

















spirits and require from 4 to 24 hours to dry 
depending upon the type of finish and formula 
used. Casein and latex base paints have either 
flat or semi-gloss finishes. They dry within 4 to 
8 hours and brushes can be washed clean with 
water. Almost all types of paints are completely 
washable and colors do not fade easily. 

Biggest news in painting supplies is the roller 
which is used to apply paint in long sweeping 
strokes. It comes in a variety of sizes and with 
textured covers for different types of paint. 
Easy to use, rollers make short work of painting 
wall areas. 





All types of paints may be applied easily with 
a good quality brush. Strokes should be over- 
lapped to give uniform coverage and appearance. 


Woodwork demands special 
attention. Small brushes 
Should be used on moldings 
and corners, but a_ wider 
brush is used on paneling. 
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Protect window glass from 
paint smears with the aid 
of a guard which may be 
pressed close to the frame. 
Alweys keep guard clean. 
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Johnson's Wax, 
Consumer Education Department 
Racine, Wisconsin 


FREE! Booklets in Quantity. 


Please send me... copies of Modern Care of Kitchen Equipment. 
Please send me copies of Easier Housekeeping with Wax. 
0 AUR eer 


(Please Print) 


Title or Dept........ 
School or Organization 
Address. 


City Zone State 
6 April 54 PHE 


THE LAMBERT CARE KIT 


Lambert Pharmacal Company Division of The Lambert Company 
2117 Franklin Avenue, Dept. PH-4 
St. Louis 6, Missouri 


Gentlemen: Please send me, free, your new, ready-reference Care Kit, 
containing wall charts and student folders on (1) bacteria and health, (2) 
dental hygiene (the facts about anti-enzyme tooth pastes). Please specify 





number of student folders needed on Hygiene and Dental Care 
Name : 

School or Organization 

Street 

City stabessioe Zone State 
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Monsanto Chemical Company 
Home Laundry Institute, Dept. PHE-4 
1700 South 2nd Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


Please send me your free ALL Introductory Teaching Kit 





Name 
(Please Print) 
SIN OI cess ceeocantaicnssa ens abo seu aedeagal ae 
School or Organization 
Street 


3 | 2 Zone County State a 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Dept. P-4 


FREE Please send me without charge............. copies of Make Mine 
Breakfast which includes 3 student project sheets for each brochure. 


Name Title 
School 

Address 

City Zone State 


Number of students taught 
(This offer good in United States only.) 
9 April 54 PHE 


Practical Home Economics 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Please enter subscription for Practical Home Economics as checked below. 
(] One year, $3 (_] Two years, $5 
Add 25c for Canada and 50c for foreign 


Remittance is enclosed (check or money order) 
Name 
Address 


Title ; isccaaia 
31 April 54 PHE 





These coupons are 
your KEY 

to many useful 
NEW 

teaching materials 
uA | 


v \ ) 


Vv 


Check those 
you want and 
MAIL them TODAY 
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Walls are smoothed with sandpaper and a 
plumb line is dropped for straight edge. 





Wallpapering 


© Careful attention to details and a certain 
amount of skill is required to hang wallpaper 
successfully. Manufacturers offer many helps to 
make the job easier such as pretrimmed and 
pasted wallpapers, ready-mixed pastes and clear 
matching marks. However, the final results de- 
pend upon the skill and judgment of the person 
hanging the wallpaper. 

Advance preparation includes removing the 
old wallpaper which is usually soaked with warm 
water and peeled away. Then holes and cracks 
in plaster walls are filled with plaster of Paris 
or a plaster stick. These patches are then coated 
with shellac and allowed to dry. Finally, the 
wall is smoothed with sandpaper and dust is re- 
moved with vacuum cleaner. 

Wallpaper strips should be matched on the 
cutting table. Strips should be long enough to 














After matching, each wallpaper strip 
is pasted and folded before hanging. 
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Plumb line is used to guide first 
strip which is placed ceiling high 
and unrolled to the baseboard. 


allow for adjustments and for trimming at ceil- 
ing and baseboards. After the paper is pasted 
and folded into sections and trimmed, it is hung 
from the ceiling and dropped to the baseboard. 
A brush and sponge are used to smooth and 
straighten the paper. If the paper is crooked or 
does not follow the plumb line, it may be peeled 
off and rehung, but too much handling may tear 
or soil the paper. Each strip must be hung suc- 
cessively to match design correctly. Edges are 
trimmed close to baseboard and ceiling by first 
marking with a pointed tool and cutting with a 
sharp knife or razor blade. A final sponging 
will remove excess paste from seams and edges 
and brushing from top to bottom will smooth 
paper to the wall. 

After hanging, paper should be allowed to dry 
completely before furniture is replaced or wall 
decorations are hung. 


Seams are smoothed down 
by brushing. Each strip 
is overlapped slightly. 
A narrow strip is used 
to turn corner smoothly. 












Sponging of seams after 
henging removes excess 
paste and smoothes edges. 

























FREE WALL CHART FOR CLASSROOM USE 


<————_ Procter & Gamble 
Crisco Wall Chart, Box 837, Dept. C-5 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio 








Please send my free copy of Crisco Wall Chart, 
Helpful Hints for Better Biscuits 


Title 





Name........ 
School 
Address 
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Red Star Yeast & Products Company 
221 East Buffalo Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 


Please send me free copies of Meal Planner No. 8 for Batter-Way 
Rolls. 

Name..... Title 

School... 

Address....... 


City oe “= Zone State 


Contents: Merchandise. Postmaster: This parcel may be opened 
for postal inspection if necessary. Return postage guaranteed. 
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United Fruit Company Offers Teaching Kit 

A new 24-page CHIQUITA BANANA 
COOK BOOK with all recipe illustrations 
in four colors. A new educational BANANA 
WALL CHART, also in full color. Both 
; are in the NEW TEACHING KIT, free 
—_, to all Home Economics teachers. United 
Fruit Company, Pier 3, North River, New 
York 6, N. Y. 





Name Position 
School 

Address 

oe City State 


Vacuum Can Company 
19 So. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 


. nm %, 
Please send illustrated circular “Group A’ showing how schools are 
using AerVoiD Vacuum Insulated Hot Food Carriers to expedite school 
lunch operations and save money. 
Name.............. 
School 
Street Address 


City Zane State 
120 April 54 PHE 


ci 
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TEACHING AIDS-FREE 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

Consumer Service Department PHE-454 

250 E. 4th St., Mansfield, Ohio 

Please send me the free Teaching Aids Kit and folder giving details of 
Westinghouse School Plan as described on page 43 





Name 

School 

School Address 

City Zone State 

22 April 54 PHE 



























In this section 
each month 
youll find 
up-to-date 
teaching aids 


Just check 
and mail to 


Practical Home Economics 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Finishing Floors 





Special preparations are on the market for filling and 
smoothing cracks or indentations in floor surfaces. 


@ Advance preparation of the floor surface is 
essential to a uniform satisfactory finish. The 
old finish should be removed either by sanding 
or with a solvent. Shellac is removed with al- 
cohol and varnish with a special varnish re- 
mover. These are brushed on, allowed to soften 
the sheilac or varnish which is then scraped off. 
Cracks and holes should be filled and the entire 
surface lightly sanded. Dust can be removed 
with a vacuum cleaner. Only thin coats of shel- 
lac or varnish should be applied at a time. A 
light sanding between coats is helpful. Shellac 
dries within 3 hours and varnish in 10 to 24 
hours. After thoroughly dry, the floor may be 
waxed for added protection. 





Floor varnish is applied in thin coats with the 
grain of the wood and allowed to dry overnight. 
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Modern 
Marketing of MEAT 


more influence on 53 per cent of the 
shoppers than the price per pound. 
Second, the meats usually come in 
small packages suited to the smaller 
American family. Third, a display of 


HE relatively short period since 

the end of the second World War 

has seen many changes in the 
American food market. Outstanding 
among these has been the growth of 
the self-service supermarket. It is 
estimated that more than 75 per cent 
of the retail grocery stores in this 
country are now being operated on a 
self-service basis. 

Meat is one of the products that 
has been influenced by this develop- 
ment. An annual survey of retail 
meat operations shows that the num- 
ber of complete self-service meat de- 
partments increased from 10 stores 
in 1944 to approximately 7,000 in 
1953, and this upward trend is ex- 
pected to continue. About 20 per 
cent of meat sold today is through 
self-service departments. Many 
stores which do not have complete 
self-service meat departments have 
converted to at least partial self- 
service and handle the small, con- 
sumer-sized packages of frankfur- 
ters, cold cuts, and pork sausage. 

The increasing popularity of pre- 
packaged, self-service meats is due to 
several factors. First, they make 
shopping faster and easier. The 
homemaker can see at a glance the 
weight of the meat, the price per 
pound, and the total cost. It is inter- 
esting to note that the total price of 
the package has been shown to have 
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pre-packaged meats makes menu 
planning easier. The shopper is re- 
minded of forgotten meat favorites 
such as pork hocks, lamb shanks, or 
ox tails. The question of “what shall 
I serve my family today?” often is 
more quickly and more economically 
answered. Fourth, self-service meats 
save the shopper the embarrassment 
she sometimes feels in asking the 
butcher for “cheaper cuts” and for 
smaller roasts suited to her family’s 
needs. 

Although some consumers still pre- 
fer the personal attention they re- 
ceive from regular butcher service, 
most shoppers usually take readily to 
self-service meat departments when 
these are introduced into neighbor- 
hood stores. This is especially true if 
courteous consideration is given to 
individual requests for meats cut to 
order, such as extra-thick pork chops 
for stuffing, thick steaks, and larger 
roasts for guest dinners. 

A recent survey conducted by the 
Missouri Experiment Station pro- 
vides an indication of how consumers 
feel about self-service meats. A sur- 
vey was made of 1385 shoppers who 
had purchased self-service meats dur- 


ing one week in three independent 
and three chain stores. Of these 48 
per cent preferred self-service fresh 
meat, 36 per cent still preferred 
butcher service, and 14 per cent had 
no preference. Among the group 15 
per cent of the homemakers were em- 
ployed outside the home and they 
preferred self-service, pre-packaged 
meat. 

Speed in shopping was the reason 
given most often for preferring self- 
service meat, but some said they 
liked to examine meat carefully, and 
some preferred the convenience of 
packaged sizes. Among those pre- 
ferring butcher service, 45 per cent 
said they could get the cut they 
wanted more satisfactorily from 
their butcher, 20 per cent liked the 
personal service, and 14 per cent 
thought they got fresher meat. To 
help overcome this last objection, 
many markets have introduced the 
practice of dating pre-packaged meat 
to insure freshness. 

There has been considerable ex- 
perimentation by meat packers, saus- 
age manufacturers, and meat retail- 
ers during this brief period of self- 
service expansion to improve the type 
of products and the service. Among 
the factors under consideration have 
been sanitation during the packag- 
ing, refrigeration of the meat in the 
self-service meat cabinet, and deter- 
mination of the most popular and 
practical package sizes. 

Another subject of study has been 
the selection of the packaging mate- 
rial. Fresh meats are usually pack- 
aged right at the retail store; many 
sausage products are pre-packaged 
by the meat packer. The wrapping 
material is usually a transparent film 
such as Cellophane or Pliofilm. For 
moist meats—pot roasts and steaks 
a moisture-proof wrap is used, and 
there is frequently a cardboard back- 
ing to the package. Bologna, frank- 
furters, and other drier meats are 
usually packaged in a semi-moisture- 
proof wrap. (Turn page) 


Photos courtesy Swift & Company 
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quick-and-easy MENU 9 


Using Pre-Packaged Meats 


TEAKS, chops, roasts, and variety meats—the 
g photograph above gives an indication of the many 
kinds of pre-packaged meats that may be pur- 
chased in today’s self-service meat department. 
Although pre-packaging and self-service have brought 
changes in the way meat is marketed, the basic meth- 
ods of home storage and cooking of these meats has 
not changed. Included on these pages are suggestions 
for using pre-packaged meats. 
In general, pre-packaged meats may be stored in the 
home for the same length of time as meats which have 
not been pre-packaged. Fresh meats such as pork 
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bans photos courtesy American Meat Institute 
Tasty beef pie topped with a crown of biscuit stars makes an attractive dish. 


chops, steaks, and stew meat should be unwrapped and 
removed from the cardboard backing or container. Then 
re-wrap loosely in the original wrapping or in waxed 
paper, allowing a little air to enter the package. Cooked, 
smoked, or cured meats such as frankfurters and cold 
cuts may be left tightly wrapped in the original pack- 
age until ready for use. Of course, all meat should be 
stored in the coldest part of the refrigerator. 

It is not recommended that these meats be frozen 
in the pre-packaging material because the wrapping is 
not heavy enough to afford protection except for a 
storage period of a few days. 


MENU 1 


Meat Pie with Biscuit Topping 
Cole Slaw 
Pineapple Bavarian Cream 
Beverage 
For old-fashioned flavor and thrift 
nothing tops a delicious meat pie. 
In this recipe choose boned chuck, 
round, flank, or rump. 


—_ 
— 


pounds lean beef 
teaspoons salt 

teaspoon pepper 
tablespoons flour 
tablespoon bacon drippings 
cups water 

tablespoons chopped celery 
sprigs parsley 

small white onions 
medium carrots, quartered 


— 


a 
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Have beef cut in 1-inch pieces. Roll 
meat in mixture of flour, pepper, and 1 
teaspoon of the salt. Brown meat in 
bacon drippings. Add water, celery, 
parsley, and remaining salt. Cover; 
simmer about 2 hours until meat is 
almost tender. Add carrots and onions. 
Cover and cook 20 minutes. Serve with 
biscuit topping. 


‘ 
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MENU 2 
Pork Chop Casserole 
Red Cabbage Slaw 
Gingerbread and Applesauce 

Beverage 


A pork chop casserole is a hearty 
main dish, and it rates high in con- 
venience as a one-dish meal. Served 
with a salad and spicy gingerbread 
for dessert, it makes satisfying, eco- 
nomical eating. Here is the casserole 
recipe: 


4 cups pared sliced potatoes 
teaspoon salt 

teaspoon pepper 

tablespoons flour 

medium onion, sliced 

cup green pepper, chopped 
tablespoons butter or margarine 
cups milk 

loin pork chops 


PN eK Ne 


Place half the potatoes in a 2-quart 
baking dish. Sprinkle with half the 
salt, pepper, flour, onion, green pepper, 
and bits of butter. Repeat the process. 
Add sufficient milk so that it can be 
seen between the top slices. Place pork 
chops on top. Bake in moderate oven 
(350° F.) 1 to1% hours. Four servings. 


Meat loaf—all-time family favorite gets a new taste with the addition of Tabasco. 
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Easy-to-prepare pork chop casserole includes potatoes, onions, and green peppers. 


MENU 3 
Tabasco Meat Loaf 
Tomato Sauce 
Baked Potatoes 
Baked Custard 


Beverage 









Green Peas 

















This one’s an all-in-the-oven meal 
featuring meat loaf, baked potatoes, 
and baked custard. Meat loaf is 
always a favorite family meal. In 
this recipe, a dash of Tabasco adds 
new flavor interest. 













1 teaspoon Tabasco 

l egg 

1 cup tomato juice or milk 

2 cups soft bread crumbs 

14 cup finely chopped onion 

2 tablespoons chopped parsley 
: 

2 










teaspoon thyme 
teaspoons salt 
pounds ground beef 













Add Tabasco to egg and tomato juice 
or milk in mixing bowl and beat until 
blended. Add remaining ingredients 
and mix with a fork until blended. 
Form into a loaf in a shallow baking 
pan. Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 
1 hour and 15 minutes. Yield: 8 to 10 
servings. To divide recipe in half 
use I small egg and reduce the baking 
time to 50 minutes. 
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which we share with family 

and friends on Easter Sunday 
have a history dating back to the 
earliest pre-Christian times. In- 
deed the celebration of Easter it- 
self, which falls each year on the 
first Sunday after the full moon 
following the spring equinox, has 
its roots deep in the past. 

There is evidence that many an- 
cient peoples celebrated the coming 
of spring and the “resurrection of 
the sun” at this time of year. The 
return of spring meant the begin- 
ning of a new year with the start 
of new crops and the renewal of the 
food supply. One of these early 
celebrations was the Anglo-Saxon 
festival devoted to “Eostre,” the 
goddess of the spring. Christian in- 
terpretation gave these pagan hol- 
idays new meaning as it became the 
time of the celebration of the Resur- 
rection of Christ. 

Although historians do not agree 
as to the exact origin of the Easter 
egg, it is known that the egg has 
been a symbol of fertility and new 
life for many peoples throughout 
history. The egg was a seemingly 
dead object from which a new life 
was created. In the mythology of 
ancient Egypt and India the egg 
was given special significance in the 
accounts of the creation of the 
world. Hindu mythology refers to 
the “World Egg’”’ which was formed 
in the “waters of chaos” before the 
universe and time began. From this 
egg the earth and the heavens were 
formed. Persians, Greeks, Gauls, 
Romans, and even the Chinese have 
long considered the egg as a symbol 
of new life and creation. The egg 
also had a similar meaning as part 
of the springtime Passover cele- 
brations of the early Hebrews. 


T° gaily decorated Easter eggs 
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The Story of 
Easter Eggs 


By JACQUELINE de GOUMOIS 


With the development of Chris- 
tianity the egg was taken as a sym- 
bol of the tomb from which Christ 
emerged, and it became traditional 
to bless and eat eggs at Easter time. 
One reason that this practice has 
continued may lie in the fact that 
at one time eggs were not eaten 
during the Lenten fast. 

The custom of coloring eggs also 
goes back to a time before the first 
written records of our civilization. 
As early as 5000 B.C. eggs, which 
were colored red to represent the 
force of life, were exchanged as 
tokens of good will during the spring 
festivals. 

As time passed, other colors made 
from various plants and seeds were 
used. A yellow color was derived 
from laurel leaves, red from lichen, 
and green and blue from indigo. Log- 
wood, onion skins, furze flowers, and 
pieces of brightly dyed cloth were 
also used to give color to the eggs. 
Today, of course, one need search no 
farther than the corner store for a 
wide variety of packaged Easter egg 
dyes. 

Some of the most beautiful Easter 
eggs are still designed by the Poles 
and Ukrainians. Using only fresh, 
uncooked eggs, they first apply 
melted beeswax to the parts of the 
egg which are to remain white. The 
eggs are then dipped into a series 
of color baths. After each dipping, 
wax is painted over the area where 
the preceding color is to remain. 
When the final color has set, the egg 
is dipped into hot water and the wax 
is rubbed off. These eggs are saved 
from year to year, and no two are 
alike. At Easter time they are 
blessed by the priest and then given 
to relatives and friends. 

Among many central 
countries Easter eggs 


European 
are first 


pierced with a needle at both ends 
and the contents are blown out and 
then used for cooking. These hollow 
eggs, after they have been decorated, 
are hung on shrubs and trees in 
parts of Germany. The custom of 
the Easter egg tree was brought to 
this country by the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. A fir branch or a small tree 
was brought into the house and then 
decorated with the brightly colored 
eggs. A modern-day version of the 
Easter egg tree could be fashioned 
from wood, or perhaps one of the 
plastic gum-drop trees could be used. 

No story of Easter eggs would be 
complete without a word about the 
Easter rabbit who is the legendary 
distributor of the eggs at Easter 
time. The first association of the 
rabbit with Easter is not definitely 
established, but the rabbit was used 
in pre-Christian fertility lore as a 
symbol of new life and the repro- 
duction of nature. In ancient statues 
and bas reliefs, the goddess “Eostre” 
is frequently shown seated on a 
throne holding in her hand the egg 
as the symbol of life, while at her 
feet crouches a rabbit as the emblem 
of fertility. 

The association of the rabbit with 
the Easter egg has been perpetu- 
ated especially in the countries of 
central Europe. Children are told 
that on Easter Eve a large white 
rabbit with a basket of colored eggs 
visits the homes of all good chil- 
dren and hides the decorated eggs 
for them to find in the morning. 


Recommended Reading 


Watts, Alan W., Easter, Henry 
Schuman, Inc., New York, 1950 


Weiser, Francis X., The Easter 
Book, Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, New York, 1954 
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PANEL PROCEEDINGS from the 7th Annual Convention 
of the American School Food Service Association 


School Lunch Sanitation Problems 


By W. L. MALLMANN 


be done under strict sanitary con- 

ditions. Where carelessness is al- 
lowed, disease organisms may enter 
the food and epidemics result. The 
school lunch service is no exception, 
particularly in the small _ school 
where equipment is inadequate. 

Many diseases are spread by 


Te: serving of food must always 


foods. Enteric diseases such as ty- 
phoid fever, amoebic dysentery, 
bacillary dysentery, paratyphoid 


fever, and infectious hepatitis are 
diseases commonly spread by im- 
properly handled food. Respiratory 
diseases, such as common colds, in- 
fluenza, pneumonia, scarlet fever, tu- 
berculosis, and diphtheria have also 
been spread by carelessly handled 
food or improperly washed and sani- 
tized utensils. In addition to these 
diseases, food poisonings may be 
caused by staphylococci and _ botu- 
linus clostridia. The former is the 
cause of most outbreaks of food 
poisoning. 

An understanding of disease and 
food spoilage organisms and their 
behaviors is essential to the opera- 
tion of a good sanitation program. 
If personnel in the food establish- 
ment know how to control micro- 
organisms through processes of de- 
struction and prevention of multi- 
plication, food spoilage and disease 
hazards are minimized or prevented. 

Diseases are spread in food estab- 
listments primarily by fomites — 
substances capable of transmitting 
contagion. The degree of disease 
spread depends upon the type of fo- 
mite. Fomites can be classified into 
two groups based upon the activity 
of the disease organism, namely, 
static or progressive. 


Static Contamination 

A static contamination is one 
where the degree of contamination 
does not increase after the -initial 
implantation. A good example of 
static contamination occurs when a 
glass is handled by the rim and fin- 
ger prints are embossed on the sur- 





Dr. Mallmann is professor of bac- 
teriology and public health at Michi- 
gan State College East Lansing. 
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face. The maximum degree of con- 
tamination is at the time of 
handling, and if the organisms are 
susceptible to dessication, the degree 
of health hazard lessens with time. 

Static contamination is not a par- 
ticularly hazardous type of fomite 
spread because in most cases, such 
as utensil contamination, only the 
user becomes exposed. 


Progressive Contamination 


In progressive contamination the 
fomite may serve as a food for the 
micro-organisms and multiplication 
results. If disease producing organ- 
isms are able to multiply in the 
food, it becomes increasingly more 
dangerous. Many cases of the dis- 
ease occur if the food is consumed 
by a large number of people. 

Epidemics are caused by progres- 
sive contamination from fomites. In 
the epidemics listed in the table 
below, every case was due to pro- 
gressive contamination wherein 
large numbers of the causative 
agent were present in the food. 

In setting up a sanitation pro- 
gram it is well to consider the vari- 


ous types of contamination so that 
stress may be placed on those phases 
where the greatest potential hazard 
exists. Unfortunately emphasis is 
placed on areas of static, rather 
than progressive, contamination. 


Other Factors 


It is also wise to consider the fac- 
tors responsible for disease hazard 
of food spoilage. These factors in ap- 
proximate order of importance are: 
. Personnel 
. Food Quality 
. Refrigeration 
. Method of Preparation 
. Utensils 
. Rodents and Insects 
. Fixed Equipment 
Housing 

9. Refuse Disposal 
10. Ventilation 
11. Lighting 


RNIMKSTORwn- 


Personnel is the key to good sani- 
tary practice. Proper personal hy- 
giene practice, understanding of 
food quality, understanding of what 
constitutes a health hazard, and the 
intelligent use of food preparation 

(Concluded on page 39) 


Some Epidemics in the United States During 1949 


Causative No.of People Place of Epidemic Food 
Agent Affecte Incriminated 
Dysentery 800 wedding—infected handlers Hawaiian food 
Unknown 120 restaurant turkey a la king 
371 jail corn beef hash 
194 caterer roast beef 
Streptococci 200 wedding—no refrigeration potato salad 
" 158 hotel party—cook ill turkey 
SF 100 hotel banquet—cook carrier turkey 
Salmonella 115 caterer turkey 
3 350 school—no refrigeration baked chicken 
~ 454 state school potato salad 
? 50 banquet—carrier turkey and dressing 
Coliform 125 wedding—no refrigeration potato salad 
Staphylococci 90 hotel—cook carrier roast beef 
% 28 hotel—cook carrier roast beef 
43 1979 institution cafeteria canned turkey 
ad 125 country club—no refrig. baked beans 
Be 300 caterer—no refrigeration potato salad 
rf 213 school—no refrigeration pumpkin pie filling 
e 283 woman's club—no refrig. chicken salad 
A 350 wedding—cerriers cold roast turkey 
> 334 grade school—no refrig. cold roast turkey 
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menus for MAY 


MONDAY 


Italian Spaghetti 
with Meat Balls 
Orange and 
Grapefruit Salad 
Vienna Bread* 
Blueberry Tart 


Tomato Juice 

Cheeseburger Roll 

Cabbage, Carrot 
Slaw 

Peach-Rice Pudding 


Hot Turkey 
Sandwich 
Gravy 

Peas 

Stuffed Celery 
Strawberry Fruit 
Gelatin 


Hamburger Pin- 
wheel Biscuit 
Mushroom Sauce 
Tomato Salad 
Whole Wheat Bread* 


Fruit Cup 


TUESDAY 


Orange Juice 
Hot Pastrami 
Sandwich* 
Green Salad 
Banana Custard 


Baked Liver 

and Bacon 
Scalloped Potato 
Creole Lima Beans 
Roll* 

Strawberry Whip 


Beef Fricassee on 
Mashed Potato 
Carrot, Raisin 
Salad 

Roll* 

Applesauce 

Bread Pudding*® 


Cold Cuts 

Potato Salad 

Minted Fruit Salad 

Cheese Muffin* 

Chocolate Nut 
Pudding 


WEDNESDAY 


Tomato Juice 
Baked Beans 
Frankfurter 
Bran Muffin* 
Sliced Peaches 


Orange Juice 
Chicken Chop 
Suey on Noodles 
Green Beans 
French Roll* 
Apricot Cobbler 


Baked Ham 
Raisin Sauce 
Sweet Potato 
Buttered Cabbage 
Bread* 

Angel Cake 


Chicken Croquettes 
Peas 

Cranberry Sauce 
Roll* 

Apricot Betty 





By MARION CRONAN 


Director, School Lunch 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


THURSDAY 


Beef Pie with 
Vegetables 
Beets 

Roll* 

Spice Cake 


Baked Sausage 
Mashed Potato 
Buttered Spinach 
Corn Bread* 
Lemon Chiffon Pie 


Scalloped Noodles 
and Hamburger 
Creole 

Green Beans 

Bread* 

Chocolate Cup Cake 


Roast Lamb 
Mashed Potato 
Gravy 

Fresh Asparagus 
Peanut Butter 


Cookie 


FRIDAY 


Tomato Juice 
Deviled Egg 

on Toast 

Cheese Sauce 
Broccoli 
Raspberry-Apricot 
Gelatin 


Baked Haddock 
Parsley Potato 
Sunshine Salad 
Raisin Bread* 
Washington Pie 


Tuna Salad 
Potato Chips 
Molded Mexican 
Slaw 


Date-Nut Bread 


Fruit Juice 
Egg Salad 
Sandwich 
Potato Chips 
Cabbage Slaw 
Sliced Peaches 





These menus meet requirements of the Type A school 
lunch pattern. Milk is served with all meals, and 
butter or margarine (*) on all breads. A la carte 
items except for fruit, homemade brownies, and ice 


cream are not sold. In the high school 2 complete 
A lunches are offered cach day. The A lunch with 
milk is priced at 25. These recipes have been 
tested. Recipes for starred items are on next page. 
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School Lunch Sanitation Problems 
(Continued from page 37) 


facilities are the determining factors in a sanita- 
tion program. All other factors are subservient, 
and their effectiveness is totally dependent on their 
use by the employees. 

To illustrate this point, an examination of the 
table on page 37 reveals that in every one of the 
epidemics in which the cause was determined, per- 
sonnel was responsible. If personnel had practiced 
good personal hygiene and food had been properly 
handled there would have been no epidemic. 

Thus the training of personnel becomes an im- 
portant phase of any food sanitation program. 
Judging a food service establishment on the basis 
of a physical examination of its housing and equip- 
ment is of little value. Unfortunately many health 
department restaurant inspection programs are 
score-card checkings which have little effect in im- 
proving the sanitation practices of the establish- 
ment. 

A personnel training program must start at the 
top level of management—the owner, purchasing 
agent, managers, and supervisors. If management 
is firmly convinced that sanitation pays dividends 
in cash and good will, it will see that employees do 
their job satisfactorily. 

Mass educational programs conducted by health 
departments, with several evenings of fact-jammed 
talks, may awaken some members of the forced- 
attendance audience to the importance of sanita- 
tion. But, in general, little is gained from such an 
approach because employee turn-over is high and 
the average employee cannot assimilate and retain 
the lecture material. Even if he becomes sani- 
tation-conscious he soon lapses back into easy, slip- 
shod methods unless management is appreciative of 
good sanitation. 

If personnel is well trained in sanitation pro- 
cedures they will insist that food be properly 
handled. They know that refrigerators must be 
kept clean and that 40° F. is the best temperature 
for food storage. They are aware that the higher 
the temperature of perishable foods the more rapid 
the growth of micro-organisms, and that perish- 
ables must be refrigerated at all times. They know 
that cooking destroys micro-organisms and that 
the heating period must be long enough for the 
heat to penetrate throughout the entire mass of 
food. 

Well-trained personnel demand that every dish, 
utensil, and piece of equipment be scrupulously 
clean. After cleaning, each article is rinsed in 
water at 180° F. to destroy any contamination ad- 
hering to the surfaces after cleaning. 

Trained personnel also know that the housing, 
walls, floors, and windows should be clean and that 
all equipment must be clean to discourage insects 
and rodents and to avoid objectionable odors. They 
want good lighting because it aids their work, and 
they want good ventilation for working comfort 
and for the removal of steam and cooking odors. 
They like good equipment arranged for easy opera- 
tion and cleaning. 

A school lunch service can only be successful 
when personnel has been properly trained and the 
food service is properly housed and_ properly 
equipped. Make-shift equipment, inadequate quar- 
ters, and untrained personnel spell unsanitary op- 
erations and invite food poisoning outbreaks. 
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%& HOT PASTRAMI SANDWICH 


8 pound piece pastrami 


50 servings 


50 rolls 


Slice pastrami very thin. Place thin layers of the meat in 
a shallow pan. Steam 8 to 9 minutes in steamer. If heating 
in the oven, add barely enough water to cover bottom of pan. 
Add slices of meat and heat 15 minutes in a hot oven. Serve 
hot on sliced rolls. 


oe DATE NUT BREAD 50 servings 


114 quarts boiling water 
¥% cup shortening l 
7 eggs 2% 
2 pounds brown sugar \ tablespoon baking soda 
3 pounds dates, chopped ! tablespoon salt 


% cups nuts, chopped 
2 cups flour 
tablespoons baking powder 


Pour boiling water over shortening; cool. Add beaten eggs 
and sugar; beat until light. Add dates and nuts to sifted 
dry ingredients. Stir flour mixture into egg mixture. Bake 
in a greased loaf pan 1 hour at 325° F. 


50 servings 


ye APPLESAUCE BREAD PUDDING 


2 loaves bread, sliced 21% cups sugar 
12 cups applesauce quarts milk 
(1 No. 10 can) 
4 pound butter or margarine 
12 eggs 
1 cup honey 


teaspoon salt 
teaspoons vanilla 
teaspoons cinnamon 


NNNe— D> 


teaspoons nutmeg 


Butter bread and dice. Make a custard of egg yolks, honey, 
1 cup of the sugar, milk, salt, vanilla, and spices. Place 
buttered bread cubes in pan, top with applesauce, and pour 
custard over bread and applesauce. Top with a meringue 
made of egg whites and 114 cups sugar. Bake in 325° F. 
oven until meringue is brown. Serve with No. 10 scoop. 


te PEANUT BUTTER COOKIES 350 cookies 


41% pounds butter or shortening 
4% pounds peanut butter 

4% quarts sugar 

3% quarts flour 


3 tablespoons baking soda 
3 tablespoons salt 

1% cups boiling water 
3 tablespoons vanilla 


Cream butter and peanut butter. Add sugar slowly and 
cream well. Mix and sift dry ingredients. Add to creamed 
mixture alternately with water. Add vanilla. Drop onto 
cookie sheet using No. 40 scoop. Press each cookie with 
the bottom of a large water glass, dipping in sugar to pre- 
vent sticking. Bake 10 to 12 minutes at 350° F. 
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questions about the exact mean- 
“tenderized,” 
“ready-to-eat,” and “fully cooked” as 


Hevestion sb frequently ask 


ing of the terms 
applied to hams. U.S. Department 
of Agriculture food specialists offer 
the following explanations. 

All cured and smoked hams pre- 
pared under Federal Meat Inspection 
are required to be heated to an in- 
ternal temperature of 137° F., or else 
treated by approved methods of 
freezing or drying and curing that 
will assure that no live trichinae re- 
main in the meat. Hams _ labeled 
“tender” (or “tenderized’” or 
“tendered”), “ready - to-cook,” or 
“fully cooked” must have’ been 
heated to even higher internal tem- 
peratures of 140° F. or more. ‘Thus 
any cured, smoked ham marked with 
the round purple U. S. inspection 
stamp is safe to eat and needs ad- 
ditional cooking only to increase 
palatability. 

A “tender” ham, while partially 
cooked, needs additional cooking to 
give it a well-done texture and flavor. 
The packer’s label usually offers 
these directions. 

A “ready-to-eat” ham may be 
served without further cooking. 
However, many homemakers prefer 
to give this type of ham some cook- 
ing for best flavor and texture. 

“Fully cooked” hams have been 
heated in processing to the point at 
which they have “a fully cooked ap- 
pearance throughout.” Such hams 
need no additional cooking unless it 
is to be served hot. 

More information about hams and 
other types of pork products is in- 
cluded in a new USDA publication, 
Pork ... Facts for Consumer Edu- 
cation, AIB-109. This 22-page bul- 
letin may be purchased at 15 cents 
a copy from: Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Did You Know... 


. that cassava, which we know as 
a source of tapioca starch, is the 
staff of life for millions of people in 
the tropics? Green bananas are 
cooked as a vegetable and are also 
dried and ground. into flour to be- 
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come a basic food for many of these 
people. Similarly the coconut is a 
primary source of food for millions 
of tropic islanders. 


Briefly Noted 


@ Onion soup, new product of Camp- 
bell Soup Company, is now on the 
market. A blend of onions, beef- 
stock, cheese, and seasonings, this 
condensed soup also makes a fine ad- 
dition to sauces and gravies. 


@ Brown ’N’ Serve Sausage, fully 
cooked and needing only a brief 
heating, has been introduced by 
Swift & Company. This well-fla- 
vored sausage leaves practically no 
drippings as waste fat is removed 
during processing. The half-pound 
package gives four to five servings. 


@ Royal Instant Coconut Pudding 
and Pie Filling is the newest of the 
instant puddings. It is prepared by 
adding 2 cups of milk and beating 
with a rotary beater one minute. 
After standing five minutes it’s 
ready to serve. 


The Apple Crop 


Again the leading apple in terms 
of quantity produced, the Delicious 
apple last year accounted for almost 
23 per cent of 1953’s 93 million 
bushel apple crop. 

After the Delicious, last year’s 
leading apples were the McIntosh, 
Winesap, Rome Beauty, Jonathan, 
Stayman, Yellow Newton, Golden 
Delicious, Rhode Island Greening, 
One of these, 


and York Imperial. 





Swift's Brown 'N' Serve Sausage—pre- 
cooked. Heat three minutes and serve. 
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the Rhode Island Greening, did not 
appear in the top ten in 1952 when 
the Gravenstein was one of the lead- 
ers. The commercial apple crop for 
1953, while slightly larger than the 
previous year, was 15 per cent un- 
der average. 


For the Children 


The familiar desire to “play 
house” is met for youngsters by a 
new Cake Mix Set introduced by Kay 
Stanley, Inc. The set comes com- 
plete with miniature boxes of Pills- 
bury cake mixes and all the utensils 
needed. The cake mix is the same 
product as sold on the consumer mar- 
ket, and the boxes are replicas of 
the regular size containers. The 
set is available in two sizes, $2 and 


$3. 
Booklets Worth Knowing About— 


Golden Treasury of Turkey Cook- 
ery, a 19-page booklet, contains in- 
formation on the selection, storage, 
preparation, and nutritional value of 
turkey. Basic methods of cooking 
turkey are well-illustrated. It is 
available at 25 cents per copy from 
the Poultry and Egg National Board, 
185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 


Cheese Varieties and Descriptions, 
a new 140-page USDA publication 
by George P. Sanders of the Bu- 
reau of Dairy Industry, is a complete 
“dictionary of cheeses.”” More than 
400 different cheeses from all over 
the world are described, and there 
is a discussion of the history of 
cheese making. USDA Agricultural 
Handbook No. 54, it may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 
45 cents per copy. 


Easy Guide to Good Eating, a new 
Ralston recipe book, contains more 
than 100 suggestions for using 
cereals throughout the day in main 
dishes, breads, cookies, and other 
desserts. Free copies of the 29- 
page, full-color booklet may be ob- 
tained from the Ralston Purina Com- 
pany, Nutrition Service, Checker- 
board Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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KOLO a) LAS for Biscuit Baking 


Students find tender, flaky, melt-in-the- to blend with dry ingredients. And because 
mouth biscuits quick and easy to make— ___ pure all-vegetable Crisco is America’s fresh- 
delicious to eat—when they make them with _ est shortening, hot breads turn out delicately 
Crisco. Crisco is creamier than any other flavored and delicious. 


leading vegetable shortening—ever so easy 


| : x ‘my 
HELPFUL HINTS FOR BISCUITS 


1. For richer, more tender biscuits use 14 cup Crisco instead of 
!s cup in Crisco recipe. 

2. For quick biscuits make drop rather than rolled biscuits. 

Use 1 cup milk instead of *4 cup in Crisco recipe. 


3. For small flat biscuits roll dough to 14" or less thickness. For 
larger biscuits roll dough at least 1%" thick. 


4. For crusty biscuits separate pats of dough on the baking 
sheet. For soft sides place dough pats in a layer cake pan so 
that sides are touching. 


5. To avoid last minute rush make biscuit dough several hours 
ahead of serving time. Place dough pats on baking pan and 
keep in the refrigerator until ready to bake. Increase baking 
time 5 to 10 minutes for chilled dough. 


6. To reheat biscuits place them in top of a double boiler. Cover 
and heat over boiling water 10 to 15 minutes. 


7. For variety cut dough into squares or diamond shapes, in- 
stead of with a round cutter. 


8. For browner top crust brush dough with melted Crisco 
before baking. 











FREE WALL CHART—‘“‘Helpful Hints for Better Biscuits’’—is available 
in 17" x 2?" size for use as visual aid. Write to Crisco Wall Chart, Dept. 


C-5, Box 837, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. Or mail coupon in Service Section. 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 





Mix 2 cups sifted flour, 3 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, and 1 teaspoon salt in bowl. 
Cut in !s cup Crisco (with two knives or 
pastry blender) until mixture looks like 
coarse meal. 





Add *4 cup milk and stir just enough to 
hold dough together. ° 


Place dough on floured board or pastry 
cloth. Knead dough several times and 
roll out '4"to 14" thick. Cut with floured 
biscuit cutter. 


Bake on an ungreased cookie sheet in hot 
oven (425° F.) 12-15 minutes. 


us? Crisco 





—< is 
~~ DIGESTIBLE 
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Edison’s invention of the incan- 

descent lamp is being nationally 
celebrated this year. The program 
for the observation of Light’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee and the progress of 
electricity will include community 
activities such as displays, parades, 
and the awarding of scholarships. To 
help community groups plan special 
projects around this celebration, 
plan and fact books have been pre- 
pared by the Light’s Diamond Ju- 
bilee Committee. These books and 
other materials may be obtained by 
writing to the Committee at 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 


Portable Air Conditioner 


An air conditioner which may be 
wheeled from room to room is 
claimed to cool an area of 500 square 
feet even on the hottest days. Easy 
to move, the plastic cabinet is 28 
inches high and 18 inches wide. A 
separate switch converts the air con- 
ditioner into an air circulator when 
desirecé. Made by Union Asbestos 
and Rubber Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


| 75th anniversary of Thomas 


Versatile Radio 


Now there is a small clock-radio 
which is equipped to turn on electric 
appliances, operate a phonograph, or 
control a tape recorder so that radio 
programs may be recorded at any 





Folding laundry cart by Arvin makes 
light work of transporting wet clothing. 
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time of the day. In addition it per- 
forms the regular duties of a clock 
radio in that it tells time accurately 
and is a fine radio. Called the 
Quintet, the radio is made by Web- 
cor, and is available in most appli- 
ance departments. 


Directional Shade 


Hinged half-circles of metal on top 
and bottom of a novel lamp shade 
permit light to be directed in almost 
any way. For instance, if all four 
lids are opened, light is directed up 
and down, but if the lower lids are 
closed indirect lighting is achieved. 
Similarly, opening one lid will di- 
rect light to the side. Made by New- 
man-Lite Co., 147 West 55th Street, 
New York. 


Very New 


A cabinet-like refrigerator which 
may be mounted at a convenient 
height on a wall has been announced 
by General Electric. The combina- 
tion appliance has a 10 cubic feet 
capacity with two doors opening in- 
to the fresh food storage area and 
the third into the freezer compart- 
ment. The doors are magnetically 
sealed and have finger grips at the 
base instead of handles. The re- 
frigeration mechanism is mounted 
above the storage area and has its 
own ventilating grill. 

Vacuum insulation is being used 





Plenty of room for the knees with this 
Rid-Jid adjustable steel ironing table. 


in this refrigerator to permit a wall 
thickness for sides and doors of ap- 
proximately 1% inch as compared to 
the 314 inches required for conven- 
tional insulation. 


Worth Knowing About 


Easier Living Within Your Power 
Electrically is a 40-page bookjet 
which shows the desirability of, a 
completely adequate wiring system 
for the home. The book contains di- 
agrams, illustrations, and check lists 
to help the homeowner determine 
the electrical needs of his home. 
Each copy 10c from the Arrow-Hart 
& Hegemen Electric Company, 103 
Hawthorn Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Money Management, Your Budget 
is a step-by-step guide to personal 
budget planning. It is available for 
10c from the Consumer Education 
Department, Household Finance Cor- 
poration 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Product Briefs 


> Beaters which automatically ad- 
just to the shape of the mixing 
bowl are a new feature of the Oster 
portable mixer. The knee action of 
the beaters is said to eliminate the 
need for scraping batter from the 
sides of the bowl. 

> An electric trivet is designed to 
keep casserole dishes and sauces at 
correct serving temperature. Made 
of cast iron, the trivet is in colonial 
style with a black finish and brass 
heating element. Made by Paragon 
Electric Company, Two Rivers, Wis- 
consin. 


> Another addition to the array of 
magnetic gadgets for kitchen use 
is a set of pot holders which have 
small magnets sewed inside the pad- 
ding to make them cling to the range 
or metal cabinet. Available in most 
housewares departments. 


> A new kitchen tool is used to de- 
vein and peel shrimp in one opera- 
tion. It is used before cooking so 
it is especially helpful when shrimp 
are to be dipped in batter and French 
fried. Available from Crown Craft, 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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From High School to 






Honeymoon Home within 2 years 


«efor 2 out of 3 Home Economics pupils* 


Before today's teen-agers outgrow the blue jeans they wore in 
high school, they are running homes of their own! 


The new Westinghouse School Plan makes it easy to give 
students actual experience with the appliances that will play 
such an important part in those new homes which are 
right around the corner. Here's how it works: 


Schools buy Westinghouse Appliances for classroom use at 
half the retail cost . . . a single appliance or as many as 
they need. Every year, the appliances are replaced with 
comparable new models without further cost. Schools use 
future funds for additional equipment, instead of repairs 
and replacements on old models. 





Schools can help students get ready for up-to-the-minute 
homemaking . . . make home economics more attractive to 
them . . . make teaching easier and more effective. The 
Westinghouse School Plan will add modern equipment to 


your classrooms without straining even a modest budget. 4 


* Records show that 2 out of 3 high school home economics students 7 
marry within 2 years after graduation . . . 32% of all 18 and 19-year- — 
old girls in the U. S. are married . . . 50% marry before they are 20. 


Teaching Aids Kit... free! 


Student Fact Folders on today’s appliances plus Reference Handbooks with 
complete information for teachers... a lighthearted new cookbook for young 
cooks . . . booklets on family nutrition, kitchen-laundry planning and other 
important home economics subjects. Mail coupon on page 31 for free 
Kit and Westinghouse School Plan folder . . . or write to: 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation * Consumer Service Dept. PHE-454 
250 East 4th Street, Mansfield, Ohio 


You CAN BE SURE...1F ITS Westinghouse 
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HE textile industry will be at 

least seventy per cent larger in 

1975 than it is today predicted 
Willard C. Wheeler, marketing and 
business economics consultant, in a 
detailed report given before an in- 
dustry-sponsored Textiles Seminar 
at Columbia University. The seven 
important conclusions reached in the 
analysis and poundage consumption 
trend projections are: 
* Poundage of total fibers may be 
expected to increase 70 per cent by 
1975. 
* Poundage of cotton will increase, 
but its percentage of total should de- 
cline to about 50 per cent. 
* Wool poundage will double partic- 
ularly in blending with other fibers 
and shrinkage control. 
* Silk may regain at least half of its 
historic percentage position or reach 
a volume 15 times as great as today. 
* Rayon and acetate are expected to 
improve their present position and 
achieve a poundage of 80 per cent 
greater than today. 


Maid of Cotton models a gay raincoat 
designed by Lawrence of London in 
Everglaze flower-printed cotton satin. 
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* Newer man-made fibers are pre- 
dicted to increase poundage by eight 
times. 

In 1952, mills spent 90 per cent as 
much for man-made fibers as for 
cotton. They spent more for rayon 
and acetate than for wool and almost 
as much for the newer synthetic 
fibers as for wool. 


Maid of Cotton 


The presentation of the Maid of 
Cotton wardrobe was a feature of the 
27th annual convention of the 
Association of American Soap and 
Glycerine Producers held in New 
York. Because of cotton’s traditional 
washability there is a natural affin- 
ity between the soap and cotton in- 
dustries. The Maid of Cotton this 
year is Miss Beverly Pack, a junior 
from Texas Western College. Forty- 
four costumes were included in her 
all-cotton, all-occasion wardrobe de- 
signed by leading designers of the 
ready-to-wear industry. In addition 
to the ready-to-wear wardrobe, the 
Maid of Cotton has a wardrobe made 
from McCall patterns which will be 
presented in the fashion shows 
scheduled on her tour throughout 
the United States. Watch for her 
visit in your vicinity. 


A True Button Box 

A novel way to buy buitons has 
been introduced by the Button King 
of Hawthorne, New Jersey. A total 
of 216 buttons in various sizes, col- 
ors, and designs are packaged loose 
in a plain box instead of being in- 
dividually carded. The _ selection 
which includes twenty-seven sets of 
buttons with eight buttons to a set 
may be purchased directly from the 
manufacturer for $1.00 a box. This 
seems like a good idea for women 
who make a variety of garments and 
for teachers. 


Man-made Fiber News 
The Clothing Manufacturers As- 
sociation predicts that summer- 
weight suits of Dacron and Orlon 
blended with wool will account for 
22 per cent of the total of men’s 





On in TEXTILES 


suits to be sold in the coming season. 
However suits of 100 per cent Dac- 
ron will make up only 3 per cent 
of the total and 100 per cent Orlon 
suits will not be sold at all. Gar- 
ments of rayon and acetate will con- 
tinue to head the list with 32 per 
cent and all-wool tropical worsteds 
will be in second place with 26 per 
cent. 

From Paris comes news that the 
French designer, Hubert de Given- 
chy, included a douppioni surah of 
orlon combined with silk in his 
spring collection. This choice was 
regarded by fabric and fashion au- 
thorities as the beginning of a 
trend in which the artistic genius 
of France will combine with the 
scientific genius of American indus- 
try to produce some of the most im- 
portant fashions of our times. 


Iron It On 


A new iron-on tape has been in- 
troduced by John Dritz and Sons for 
turning up hems. It eliminates the 
need for hemming and seems easy to 
use. The hem is turned and pressed 
to the desired width and the tape 
is applied and pressed on so that one 
half lies on the hem and the other 
on the inside of the garment. Be- 
cause the tape is bias, it can be 
used successfully on circular hems. 
The tape is claimed to be washable 
and dry cleanable, but can be re- 
moved if desired. Cost is 25 cents 
for 3°34 yards. 


More About Nylon Sheets 

It’s difficult to keep up with the 
progress of nylon sheets. Fitted 
sheets of a plain nylon fabric were 
the first to enter the field. Then we 
noticed nylon tricot fitted sheets. 
And now, not to be outdone by other 
leading sheet manufacturers, Glen 
Raven is offering smooth opaque 
nylon sheets and cases in flower pink, 
dawn blue, sunset maize, or sea 
green. The prices are slightly more 
than one is accustomed to pay for 
sheets, colored or otherwise—$6.95 
for crib size, $9.95 for twin bed 
size, $14.95 for full bed size, and 
$2.95 for pillow cases. 
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Best Years of Our Lives 
(Continued from page 16) 


associated with each year of college. 
Do you mind if I reminisce a bit to- 
night? 

I can remember when I was a 
timid freshman and attended my 
first tea. When I walked in I was 
greeted by the hostess and a receiv- 
ing line. Everyone was so friendly. 

Curtain opens with tea table on 
stage. Receiving line assembles in 
living room. Each girl’s dress is de- 
scribed by second narrator as she 
enters. Freshman girls come through 
receiving line, step up front, dresses 
are described, and girls retire to tea 
table. Curtain. 

In the fun-filled days that followed 
there were many activities to help 
us get acquainted with college life. 
Our first night in the dorm we were 
called from our rooms by our “big 
sisters” and taken to the recreation 
room for a pajama party. There 
were lots of colorful pajamas and 
dusters. I found that most of the 
girls had made theirs and that many 
were taking home economics. 

Curtain opens: Girls in bed attire 
run on as if playing crack-the-whip. 
Sit on floor, chatting. Each stands 
up front as her garment is described 
by second narrator. 

As we became acquainted I found 
I wasn’t the only one who was 
worried about being a freshman in 
college, but the Freshman Handbook 
helped by letting us know what to do 
and what not to do. Curtain. 

Before we knew it we were sopho- 
mores. Do you remember, Mom, how 


proud I was to be selected to work 
on the Home Ec. Club float for 
Homecoming? So much excitement 


when we won first place. 

That was the year I attended the 
province convention in Chicago. 
There were girls from four states— 
all friends after the first mixer. 
There was work, too, but every 
chance to promote friendship. 

Curtain closed, action in front of 
curtain: Girls arrive with suit cases 
and typical convention enthusiasm. 
As each one’s suit or dress is de- 
scribed she steps forward. Then 
group leaves stage. 

At the meetings we heard fa- 
mous home economists from newspa- 
pers and business. It gave us such 
a good feeling to know how many 
fields are open to a_ professional 
home economist. I vowed then and 
there to make the most of my col- 
lege training. 

I remember all the parties I at- 
tended that year. Getting ready for 
those informal parties proved again 
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how home ecers start to use their 
training right in college. 

My physics instruction came in 
handy when the iron wouldn’t heat. 
The cord was unraveled, but I fixed 
it. Then Faith sat on some gum! 
But we remedied it with a trick we 
learned in textile chemistry — cool 
the gum with an ice cube, then 
scrape off with the dull side of a 
knife. 

Curtain opens on girl in housecoat 
ironing, removing gum spot with an 
ice cube, cleaning shoes, ete. Cur- 


tain. 








N EW filmstrip 


on free loan! 


Of course we were excited about 
studying the principles of food 
preparation. All this background 
came in handy the next year in the 
meal-planning course and will help 
me in the future as well. 

By the time we were juniors we 
felt that we were a very important 
part of the college. In our meal plan- 
ning class we had lots of fun learn- 
ing to be a food manager, waitress, 
and hostess. 

Curtain opens. Table set in living 
room with a practice session on set- 

(Concluded on 46) 
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You will find this new filmstrip an easy, practical way 
to teach the fundamentals of consumer credit. True-to- 
life, family situations will interest both students and 
adults. Contains no advertising, of course. 
Do send for it today. You will also receive 
a free copy of the Money Management Pro- 
gram folder, listing all our booklets and 
filmstrip lectures. 


This new Money Management filmstrip lecture explains 
the principal types of consumer credit—charge ac- 
counts, time payment credit, and cash loans. It dis- 
cusses the different sources of consumer credit such as 
commercial and industrial banks, credit unions, and 
consumer finance companies. How to understand the 
different types of consumer credit, how to know the 
costs involved, and how to shop for credit, are ckearly 
explained. This 35-mm filmstrip and prepared talk to 
read while pictures are shown is available on free loan 


a a, Oe 


Director of Consumer Education 
Household Finance Corporation 





Send coupon on page 27 aps 
to get a print of } 
“How to Use 
Consumer Credit Wisely” 
on free loan > 





THE GLOVER HOMEMAKING UNIT 












CONTAINS: 2 Sewing Machines 
2 Seam pressing units 

Cutting space for 2-4 girls 
Dining table for 10 people 

4x6 ft. micarta top for group work 

10 storage trays at your finger tips 


you don’t have to “tote” them. 


IN OLD LABS, OR NEW THEY COST LESS PER 
STUDENT THAN ANY OTHER FIRST QUALITY HOME- 
MAKING EQUIPMENT. 


Plimincte 





OMEMAKING UNIT 


P. O. Box 4093 
North Austin Sta. 
Austin, Texas 


You'll 
Remember Your 


a 


Oregon State College 


SCHOOL OF 
HOME 
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OOS |. 
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SIX WEEKS 
SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 21 


TO 
JULY 31 
> 


FIELDS OF STUDY— 
COURSE OFFERINGS: 6 WEEKS, June 21 to 
July 31. Clothing, Textiles and Related Arts 
Foods and Nutrition. Family Life and Home 
Administration. Home Economics Education 
WORKSHOPS: 3 Term Credits Each. FIRST 2 
WEEKS, June 21 to July 3. A Nursery School 
Program and Leadership Roles of Homemaking 
Teachers. LIMITED ENROLLMENT, apply for 
reservations in workshops 

Those interested in workshops only may register 
for the first 2 weeks and earn 3 term credits 
Those registering for 6 weeks may earn 9 term 
credits, Those interested in earning 12 credits may 
register for 8 weeks and include one or more 
courses in other schools 

Arrangements may be made to attend A.H.E.A. 

Convention in San Francisco, July 6-9, 
without loss of Credit. 


For further information write to: 
Director of Summer Sessions 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


Corvallis, Oregon 


UTHORIZED BY-OREGON STATE 
DARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
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ting the table and serving. (Six girls 
and the foods teacher.) Two girls 
bring a pie from the kitchen, show 
it to the group, and return it to the 
kitchen to let it cool. Two boys sneak 
into kitchen and “steal” the pie. 

Once after a pie-baking demon- 
stration someone actually took the 
pie. Later we learned that a frater- 
nity had pie at its meeting that 
night. 

Curtain and Intermission. Re- 
marks by the club president. 

Curtain opens: Living room is set 
to look like a clothing class, long 
mirror moved from bedroom, sewing 
machine, and ironing board. Seventh 
grade girls in class with student 
teacher have a style show. Student 
teacher narrates the show. Girls 
leave. Six more student teachers and 
supervisor enter. They hold a round 
table discussion on teaching prob- 
lems which is audible to audience. 

When we started our practice 
teaching as juniors we all had “but- 
terflies.” Our weekly seminar meet- 
ing with the supervisor saved us 
many a hard time. We realized how 
much we needed guidance. 

Curtain closes and opens immedi- 
ately. Living room is still set as a 


| clothing class. Student fits suit coat 


under supervision of the clothing 
teacher. 
I’ve gotten so much wear from the 


| suit I made in advanced tailoring. 


We were responsible for fitting a 
classmate’s garment, too. Some of us 
made suits and blouses; others made 
dresses and coats. 

At the end of that year came the 
event all juniors look forward to— 
the Junior Prom. I had the most 
beautiful corsage to wear with my 
new yellow formal. Byron chose the 
perfect flowers for my color scheme. 

Curtain opens on group of girls 
primping in the bedroom. As each 
girl comes to center from the bed- 
room her dress is described by the 
second narrator. Her date comes 
from the back center door to meet 
her and escort her to the left wing. 
The “pie stealers” come in together 
to claim their dates — the “pie 
bakers” of earlier scene. Curtain. 

By the time we started our senior 
year, we felt more confident about 
student teaching and appreciated the 
problems of arranging a homelike 
department, illustrative material, 
and bulletin boards. I am looking 
forward, Mom, to my very own home 
economics department next year. 
Everyone in our class has signed a 
contract for next year. We are pre- 
pared to teach, to be a home agent, 


or to work in home service. So many 
choices of positions should encour- 
age high school seniors to look into 
a major in home economics. Be sure 
to tell this to Ellen when you see 
her. 

By the way, Mother, I have my 
budget and account system set up— 
all I have to do now is to earn the 
money! Our family finance course 
proved to me how important it is for 
a woman, whether she is a teacher, a 
business girl, or a homemaker, to 
know how to use money wisely. 

This semester we are taking a 
family problems course with both 
men and women students. We have 
learned a lot about building happi- 
ness. 

Curtain opens: Two men and two 
women students come into living 
room with notebooks, pull up chairs, 
and audibly discuss the problems of 
dividing household tasks in a new 
family when both the husband and 
wife work. Curtain. 

I’ve been busy with my wedding 
plans while preparing for the last of 
my senior year. We hope to have 
our own trailer home. My interior 
decoration course helped me plan the 
room arrangement for beauty and 
my housing course was a guide in 
using space to advantage. Every day 
I can see how practical all my home 
economics courses are for any girl. 

Needless to say, in all spare mo- 
ments I’ve been working on my wed- 
ding dress. I thought of buying it 
ready-made, but I can save more 
than half the cost by making it my- 
self. Friends prove their real worth 
at this eventful time — making 
bridesmaids’ dresses and giving a 
helping hand with the _ reception 
plans. I can just picture it all now. 

Curtain Opens: Bridesmaids and 
escorts enter and flank living room, 
as bride enters on the arm of the 
groom. The dresses of each girl are 
described by the second narrator. 
Curtain closes with bride and groom 
up front. 

It will be strange to be called 
“Mrs.” Up to now I have been a 
Future Homemaker, but soon I will 
be a homemaker with a future—pro- 
fessionally and in my own home 
when Byron is a civilian again. 

Well, Mom, Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
are here and ready to take me home. 
I hope I haven’t sounded too senti- 
mental about my college life. It 
seems like a dream—and to think it 
came true. You know, of course, I 
couldn’t have done it without won- 
derful folks like you and Dad to give 
me guidance and encouragement. 
See you soon. 

Love, Elly 
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By Frances F. Mauck 


HE peg board panels with metal 

hangers mentioned on the What’s 
Going On in the Home page in the 
January issue are excellent for hang- 
ing sewing room supplies. They solve 
the problem of hanging rulers and 
tailor squares to keep them from 
warping. They are also useful when 
fitted with mending supplies, as 
for a “quickie” mending job at the 
ironing board. 


Why don’t we copy ihe idea of a pin 
tray built into the sewing machine as 
introduced on one of the new model 
machines? Just attach a pin tray to the 
sewing machine with a strip of cello- 
phane tape. Isn’t it queer that many 
persons working at a machine seem to 
enjoy leaving a mass of pins on the bed 
of the machine? The pins then roll 
around, make scratches on the finish, 
and fall to the floor all too readily. 


Maybe you have a cutting board 
that has become discolored or soiled. 
If it is the cardboard type like ours, 
clean it with art gum, then apply a 
coat of clear shellac. If yours is new 
shellac to prevent soiling. 


Is it possible that some sewers still 
think that an emery bag or cushion is an 
ideal place to keep needles when not 
in use? Emery is good to remove rust 
from needles by pushing them back and 
forth through the But if 
needles are left in the cushion they rust 
badly and quickly. 


cushion. 


Have you tried one of the new 
dry rug cleaners on your felt hat? 
Follow the directions as for rug 
cleaning except that you better use 
less muscle in rubbing the cleaner 
onto the hat. Then you might use 
a vacuum cleaner attachment to re- 
move the cleaner. Or, if it is a sunny 
day, it is fun to use a whisk broom 
out in the back yard. The front 
yard is equally good... ! 


Incidentally, the Tafco scissor sharp- 
ener is the most effective one we have 
tried. It is simple to use and inexpen- 
sive. Refills are available, although the 
sharpening stone should last for many 
years, 
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Interfacings 


(Continued from page 17) 


little raveling of the edges of the 
muslin interfacing, but not an ex- 
cessive amount. 

In the Orlon-interfaced sample, 
there was very little raveling and no 
shrinkage at all even though the 
fabric was not preshrunk before us- 
ing. This sample dried more rapidly 
than the other sampies used in the 
experiment. 

After laundering the general ap- 
pearance of the two garments made 
with the non-woven interfacing was 
very good. One had the edge seam 
taped and the other did not. After 
ten launderings there was no pull- 
ing or stretching at the seams of 
either sample. The samples looked 
as good after laundering as they 
did originally. 

The sample with no interfacing ap- 
peared lifeless after the launder- 
ings. The front edge twisted in the 
first few treatments, making press- 
ing necessary for crisp appearance. 
However, after the third pressing 
the seam retained its sharp edge 
through the repeated washings. 
There was about two per cent total 
shrinkage in both the warp and fill- 
ing directions of the suiting fabric 
used in this experiment. 

Several of these _ interfacings 
could be recommended for use in the 
construction of garments made en- 
tirely from man-made fabrics or of 
blends. But no hard and fast rule 
can be given as to the best inter- 
facing to use with all types of fab- 
rics because the fabric must be con- 
sidered in relation to the garment 
being constructed. 

For fabrics such as the one used 
in this experiment, additional body 
and strength is required, so either 
the non-woven interfacing material 
or the muslin would be suitable. The 
non-woven fabrics can be purchased 
in various weights, depending upon 
the weight of fabric being used in 
the garment. Because there is no 
fabric grain, there is no worry about 
cutting on the straight of the ma- 
terial. As for cost, the non-woven 
fabrics are less expensive than hair 
cloth, but they are more expensive 
than muslin. 

In a garment of fleece fabric or 
similarly bulky fabrics, an Orlon in- 
terfacing would be desirable. Mus- 
lin could also be used. If the fab- 
ric has enough bulk the interfacing 
down the front can be omitted, but 
it will still be necessary to interface 
the collar. However, for best ap- 
pearance a light-weight interfacing 
should be used down the front. 





\ THREAD TIPS 


for Your 
Classes 






‘a \ By The Makers of 
ning Quality Thread 


How to hem a child's dress 
for easy lengthening 


In a medium-weight cotton dress, allow 
for a one inch tuck underneath the hem. 
Turn up the skirt to the correct length. 






RUNNING 
THE TUCK 






= 


Then run the tuck in by hand underneath 
the hem so that the edge of the tuck just 
escapes the bottom of the skirt. Stitch the 
hem or sew it by hand. 


RIPPING 
1T OUT 


(The tuck can be let out when necessary 
without disturbing the sewing of the hem. ) 


Send For Free Teaching Aids 


Teachers of Home Economics may ob- 
tain free of charge illustrated bulletin 
giving practical suggestions to their sew- 
ing classes. 


Fill In Coupon And Mail Today 


Educational Bureau 
The American Thread Company 
260 West Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send me free copies of the 


' ' 
' ' 
: ‘ 
' 

H 
| bulletins checked : ! 
: No. 1 The Right Thread forthe Right Purpose: 
‘ No. 2 The Magic of Color in Your Wardrobe : 
1 No. 3 ©. Styles for Little Moderns ; 
' 

' ‘ 
' 

H H 
' ‘ 
' ' 
' ' 
' ' 
' ' 


Name. 





Please Print 
School 





Street Address 





City. Zone 








PORTABLE 


ERVoI}) 


Vacuum Insulated 


HOT FOOD, SOUP and 
COFFEE CARRIERS 


BEGIN WHERE COOKING 
KETTLES AND COFFEE 
URNS LEAVE OFF <f iti 





Present-day costs of kitchen equipment 
and labor for every school in a school 
system quickly play havoc with school 
lunch budgets. 


The answer is ‘More centralized food 
production,” saving the expense of 
duplicating food production setups in 
a number of locations. 


Centralized production and distribution 
of hot foods and liquids is today 
“established practice,"" made so by 
AerVoiD vacuum insulated hot food 
and liquid carriers which provide a 
practical and economical means for 
serving a number of different schools 
with hot foods from one centralized 
location. 





You can “stretch your School Lunch 
Budget Dollars’’ with AerVoiDs. 


Our school food consultants will help 





you with suggestions without cost. 





Circular PE-54 tells exactly how one 
city’s schools saves money with Aer- 
VoiDs. Write for your copy today. No 
obligation. It’s interesting! 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 


19 SOUTH HOYNE AVENUE 





CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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Let's Help the Slow Learners 
(Continued from page 13) 


ing group. And when the whole class 
appears upset, it is often wise to 
abandon the original plans for the 
day and repeat something especially 
well liked and extraordinarily easy. 
We have a quick cookie recipe which 
works such magic that it pays to 
have the ingredients always on hand. 
Cinnamon toast, scrambled eggs, or 
scalloped tomatoes are also popular 
and not too difficult. They can be 
served with a glass of milk in time 
for the class to be finished when the 
bell rings. 

There are times when the original 
plans cannot be postponed. But per- 
haps they can be started and fin- 
ished the next day. Quick refresh- 
ments such as a tiny glass of milk 
or fruit juice with a graham crack- 
er tends to prevent disappointment 
over “not eating” and sends the class 
off in a better frame of mind on the 
days when there is no regular food 
preparation. 

The teacher can also reduce the 
group’s tension by starting the work 
herself. Casual conversation while 
she makes the fine measurements or 
separates eggs will arouse curiosity. 
Then, if she begins each operation 
and asks, for example, “Were you 
planning to stir this, Joan?” they’ll 
all soon be busy. The trick is turned 
if the food can be prepared on time 
with a minimum of dishes to be 
washed. (We omit anything that 
makes extra work on such days.) 
Someone will soon discover that the 
table needs setting and the air will 
have cleared. 

Along with the problems of emo- 
tional instability come other diffi- 
culties associated with a low intel- 
ligence quotient. For instance, low 
or no reading ability means explan- 
ations must be given in the simplest 
language but also in a manner suit- 
ed to girls well along in their teens. 
Since the girls can’t refer to recipes 
again and again, the conversational 
tone and manner is essential to main- 
taining a good relationship. 

Many of the foods we prepare can 
be made without reference to a 
recipe. However, as time goes on 
and we use recipes, I find that when 
the girls discover that reading di- 
rections is worthwhile they can often 
make them out. 

Another problem of the teacher 
who must meet rigid time schedules 
revolves around the fact that many 
of these girls move slowly and, if 
hurried, tend to make mistakes and 
break dishes. The lack of speed, 


| together with a lack of direction, 


is especially noticed at the begin- 


ning of the term when the class is 
becoming accustomed to each other 
and to the teacher and the‘ equip- 
ment. It’s almost a matter of the 
teacher having to think aloud for 
each child until the newness wears 
off and the class pattern evolves. 
Working right along with the chil- 
dren makes this a more natural op- 
eration as well as speedier. How- 
ever, the girls should have more 
responsibility as they are able. Easily 
available photographs tell even the 
slow learner how the drawer and 
cupboard space should be arranged. 
Also, the equipment of each work 
center has at least a dash of identi- 
fying color to show where it be- 
longs—a time saver for everyone. 

Safety is a big factor to watch for 
in any class. Here there are added 
complications. Not only are these 
children less able to keep safety rules 
in mind, but they lack the judgment 
and inhibitions other teen-agers 
have acquired. Even when in the 
course of a semester or two, girls 
have become unusually capable and 
dependable, the teacher must keep in 
mind that, at any moment and when 
she least expects it, they regress. 

The lack of comprehension notice- 
able following a suggestion that 
glassware be handled “gently” as 
they wash it comes from poor muscle 
coordination. As far as the girls 
can tell, they are being gentle— 
even when a piece breaks. Then, 
if they forget about the sharp par- 
ticles of glass still in the water the 
teacher must see that these are re- 
moved before someone is hurt. Fre- 
quent cautions are also needed for 
such common matters as turning off 
the gas when food is removed from 
the flame, moving a dish away from 
the edge of a table, and using knives. 

Far from being a dull routine, 
teaching slow learners requires con- 
siderable resourcefulness. By putting 
personal relationships first and cop- 
ing with emotional problems as they 
arise, the girls do move ahead. 
Their own pleasure at how much 
they can accomplish is most satisfy- 
ing. And when it’s obvious that 
they can put top efforts into their 
homemaking class, who could ask for 
more than anyone’s best? 


Worth Knowing About— 


How Children Grow and Develop 
by Willard C. Olsen and John Lewel- 
len discusses how to make the most 
of children’s possibilities for men- 
tal, emotional, and social growth. 
This is a Better Living Booklet, 
published by Science Research As- 
sociates, 57 West Grand Avenue, 
Chicago 10. Price 40 cents each. 
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